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PREFACE. 


These  Lectures  are  the  result  of  some  reading  and  reflection, 
during  periods  when  that  veritable  refreshment  of  the  mind, 
change  of  occupation,  was  sought  for  from  professional  and 
other  cares.  They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  viewed  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  effusion,  though  they  are  based  on  one  important 
branch  of  medical  science — physiology;  the  applications  to 
which,  however,  are  not  made  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable, 
in  consideration  of  the  mixed  audience  of  both  sexes  to  which 
they  were  originally  addressed.  Still,  as  the  author  has  reason 
to  think  that,  with  such  limitation,  they  were  not  without  in¬ 
terest  to  that  audience,  he  has  sent  them  to  press,  with  a  hope 
that  his  friends,  near  and  distant,  who  were  not  present  at  their 
oral  publication,  might  also  derive  some  passing  amusement 
from  the  perusal  of  them  in  their  present  form. 

Having  only  this  object  in  view,  the  impression  has  not 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  publisher,  and  is  confined  to 
private  circulation. 

Had  time  permitted,  the  physiology  of  men  of  genius  would 
have  been  followed  by  an  account  of  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  more  especially  liable.  The  idea,  however,  has  been 

taken  up  by  one  of  the  Author’s  friends,  Mr.  Wilson,  who,  he 

• 

doubts  not,  will  do  the  subject  ample  justice. 

Gerrard  Street ,  Soho, 

May  12  thy  1836. 


LECTURE  I 


DELIVERED  APRIL  1st,  1836. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

The  object  of  the  lectures  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  to  you,  is  to  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  mind  and 
body  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  whom  nature  has  gifted 
with  the  power  of  shining  above  their  fellow-men  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  certain  intellectual  attributes.  These  attributes  are 
such  as  are  manifested  in  individuals  devoted  to  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  in  great  statesmen  and  warriors,  in  philosophers, 
poets,  artists,  and  others,  whose  faculty  it  is  to  edify  or  amuse, 
to  lead  or  mislead,  to  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  their  own  and 
future  generations. 

But  wdiile  the  mass  of  mankind  look  with  admiration  on  the 
productions  and  acts  of  individuals  of  this  cast,  but  few  are 
induced  to  inquire  into  the  organization  of  the  bodies,  and  the 
conformation  of  the  minds,  these  objects  of  their  wonder  are 
endowed  withal  •  they  are  content  to  witness  the  effects,  to 
acknowledge  the  magnificent  influence  that  sways  them,  to 
recognise  the  vivid  and  splendid  ideas  which  themselves  do 
not  possess,  and  to  concur,  as  generations  pass,  in  handing 
the  praises  of  those  intellectual  sovereigns  down  to  the  latest 
posterity.  Yet  were  this  inquiry  made,  were  we  to  analyze  the 
minds  and  the  corporeal  receptacles  of  the  minds  whose  power 
is  upon  us,  we  should  better  be  enabled  to  bring  a  more 
chastened  judgment  to  our  appreciation  of  them,  and  a  less 
crude  and  vulgar  admiration  of  their  effects  than  is  generally 
entertained  and  acted  upon.  Nor  would  such  inquiry  have 
the  consequence  of  reducing  our  estimate  of  the  gifts  which 
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Providence  has  bestowed  on  the  individuals  in  question  to  an 
unseemly  and  hurtful  degree  ;  for,  in  the  course  of  it,  we  shall 
find  that,  while,  in  many  instances,  their  powers  are  unmixedly 
great,  and  the  call  for  our  admiration  therefore  unreserved,  in 
many  others,  where  infirmities  counterbalance  and  embitter 
those  powers,  it  is  not  the  contempt  and  reproach  that  has  at 
times  been  so  freely  heaped  on  them,  but  regret  that  should 
replace  admiration.  In  entering,  therefore,  upon  the  subject 
of  their  physique  and  morale,  it  will  necessarily  appear,  and 
I  would  desire  to  shew,  how,  and  how  far,  we  are  called  upon 
to  admire  and  esteem  the  brilliancy  of  genius  and  talent — 
how,  and  how  far,  we  are  authorized  to  despise  and  condemn 
its  infirmities. 

In  all  discussions  wherein  it  is  proposed  to  connect  a  certain 
calibre  and  form  of  mind  with  a  certain  corporeal  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  propounder  too  frequently  obtains  credit  for  doctrines 
which  are  not  at  all  involved  in  the  subject,  and  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  materialism  is  brought  against  individuals  from  whose 
thoughts  nothing  is  more  distant.  As,  in  the  course  of  these 
lectures,  I  shall  possibly  be  exposed  to  the  same  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  I  beg  leave,  in  limine ,  to  repudiate  all  that  tends  to  any 
such  doctrine,  and  to  state  at  once,  that  what  I  advance,  I 
advance  as  a  physiologist,  and  in  no  other  character  whatever. 

Treating,  therefore,  of  this  subject  as  a  physiologist,  it  be¬ 
hoves  me  to  enter  somewhat,  and  as  clearly  as  I  can,  into  a  few 
of  the  leading  powers  and  consequent  phenomena  of  life.  I 
would  desire  to  have  avoided  this  as  a  thing  that  is  too  tech¬ 
nical,  and  therefore  too  dry,  for  an  audience  not  entirely  com¬ 
posed  of  students  of  the  science  of  life  ;  but  the  applications 
that  will  be  made  of  this  preliminary  matter  to  the  subsequent 
points  of  the  remarks  I  have  to  offer  are  so  numerous  and  in¬ 
cessant,  that  without  it  I  fear  those  remarks  could  not  be  made 
with  any  good  end  to  you,  and  certainly  not  with  satisfaction 
to  myself.  For  if  you  desire  to  understand,  and  I  desire  to 
explain,  the  entire  meaning  of  my  argument,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  premises,  as  well  as  the  conclusions,  should  be  propounded, 
— a  logical  truism  to  which,  I  think,  you  cannot  but  assent. 

Life  is  the  collective  name  bestowed  on  a  series  of  phene- 
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mena,  which  phenomena  are  the  results  of  the  action  of  causes, 
external  and  internal  to  the  body,  on  certain  properties  pos¬ 
sessed  by  that  body.  Thus  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  diges¬ 
tion  in  consequence  of  the  ingress  of  food  to  the  stomach, — of 
circulation,  in  consequence  of  the  ingress  of  blood  into  the 
heart’s  cavity  ;  and  so  on.  But  however  numerous  these  pheno¬ 
mena,  on  a  prima  facie  view,  may  appear,  they  are  all  re¬ 
ducible,  in  ultimate  analysis,  to  two  great  acts — namely,  sen¬ 
sation  and  contraction.  These,  I  say,  are  the  two  ultimate  acts, 
and,  as  such,  are  referrible  to  two  ultimate  properties — namely, 
sensibility  and  contractility.  By  sensibility ,  I  mean  that  pro¬ 
perty  by  which  parts  receive  impressions  with  or  without  con¬ 
sciousness  of  such  impressions  :  thus,  when  light  impinges 
on  the  optic  nerve,  or  heat  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  the  impression  is  accompanied  with  consciousness  ;  but 
when  air  enters  the  lungs,  or  the  blood  enters  the  heart,  there 
is  also  an  impression  made  on  those  organs,  but  we  are  not 
conscious  of  it.  By  contractility ,  I  mean  that  property  which 
enables  certain  parts  of  the  body  to  contract,  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  causes :  thus,  the  will  being  the  stimulating  cause, 
the  voluntary  muscles  contract;  thus,  food  entering  the 
stomach,  that  ^voluntary  muscle  obeys  the  stimulating  cause 
and  contracts.  To  these  two  properties,  therefore,  all  the  vital 
phenomena  may  be  referred.  And  each  has  its  appropriate 
corporeal  dwelling-place. 

Sensibility  resides  in  the  nervous  system  alone.  The  ner¬ 
vous  system,  anatomically,  is  duplex.  There  is  one  portion  of  it 
that  is  composed  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord  or  marrow,  and 
all  the  nerves  that  proceed  from  those  parts.  There  is  another 
portion  of  it  which  is  composed  of  innumerable  soft  twigs  and 
net-works,  which  seems  to  have  no  determinate  centre— such 
as  is  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  in  the  other  system ;  or,  if  it 
has,  it  is  to  be  found  in  what  Van  Helmont  called  the  “seat 
of  the  souT’-^the  stomach.  The  former  of  these  portions — that 
is,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow — holds  dominion  over  the 
voluntary  movements  of  the  body  ;  the  latter,  over  the  involun¬ 
tary  :  the  former  sways  the  conscious  impressions ;  the  latter, 
the  unconscious :  the  former  regulates  the  movements  of  the 
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external  frame ;  the  latter,  those  of  the  internal  contents  of 
that  frame,  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  &c.  Yet  though  thus 
distinct  in  particular  office,  they  are  united  in  a  common  aim 
—  which  is  the  reception  of  impressions — and  are  connected  by 
a  link,  which  is  mysterious  in  essence,  but  palpable  in  action. 
In  brief,  the  property  possessed  by  both,  though  of  different 
quality  in  each,  is  the  same,  and  that  property  is  sensibility . 

Contractility ,  or  the  power  of  contraction,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  reside  in  the  nervous  tissue,  but  does  reside  in  most 
of  the  other  textures  of  the  body,  and  more  especially  in  the 
muscular  texture.  So,  when  the  heart  contracts  upon  the 
blood  in  its  cavity,  impression  is  first  made  on  the  sensibility 
of  the  organ  as  represented  by  the  nerves  that  are  distributed 
to  it ;  this  impression,  again,  rouses  the  contractility,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  muscular  mass  of  which  the  heart  is  chiefly 
composed,  and  contraction  takes  place.  Just  in  the  same 
manner,  the  will  causes  the  contractions  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  : 

Like  all  properties  of  matter,  sensibility  and  contractility 
are  regulated  by  laws,  a  few  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  recite. 

Impressions  on  the  nervous  system,  transmitted  to  the  brain, 
become  perceptions,  intellectual  and  moral  acts.  These  acts, 
again,  are  externally  manifested  by  a  reaction  of  the  nervous 
centre,  the  brain,  on  the  periphery  ;  thus  forming,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  series  of  events  called  impression,  transmission,  and 
perception  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  contrary  series— determination, 
transmission,  and  action ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  cognizant  in¬ 
tellect,  a  determining  will,  and  an  acting  power.  Such  is  the 
broad,  the  fundamental  law  of  sensibility.  Hence  you  may 
imagine  that  this  property  is  not  merely  passive — or  is  not 
mere  receptivity ,  as  denominated  by  the  Kantesian  school — but 
implies  a  real  activity  of  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole.  You 
may  also  imagine  that,  as  this  system  is  the  material  and  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  the  modifications  of  thought  and  feeling, 
the  degrees  of  its  perfection  will  be  commensurate  with  those 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  the  gradations  of  created  beings. 
In  fact,  it  is  to  this  system  that  man  owes  his  superiority,  and 
by  it  he  passes  from  being  to  nothingness ;  for,  philosophize 
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as  we  will,  we  must  ever  return  to  the  great  physiologico-moral 
principle,  “  I  know  my  existence  because  I  feel  it.”  Passing 
from  one  animal  to  another,  the  nervous  system  exhibits  vast 
differences,  both  in  organic  and  mental  points  of  view ;  and 
even  could  we  continue  the  train  up  to  beings  of  superior 
nature  to  man, — beings  who,  in  the  order  of  creation,  occupy 
the  intellectual  and  moral  summits, — we  should,  no  doubt, 
arrive  at  results  that  far  exceed  our  present  finite  ideas.  To 
use  the  words  of  Keratry,  (in  his  “  Inductions  Morales  et 
Pkysiologiques ,”)  “  Long  is  the  track  from  the  nervous  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  reptile  to  that  of  a  Newton,  and  from  the  nervous 
existence  of  a  Newton  to  that  of  an  angel ;  and  well  may  the 
thoughts  proceeding  from  these  three  modes  of  existence  differ 
from  each  other.” 

And  not  only  are  these  differences  remarked  in  the  various 
classes  of  animals,  but  also  among  the  individuals  of  the  human 
race  alone ;  hence  an  endless  variety  in  the  capacity  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  an  equally  varied  development  of  the  moral  faculties. 
We  generally  appreciate  life  by  the  force,  the  duration,  or 
the  frequency  of  our  sensations ;  the  more,  therefore,  an  organ 
is  adapted  to  sensation,  the  more  pronounced  is  the  desire  to  be 
moved,  and  to  be  made  sensible  of  our  existence  ;  and  there 
are  individuals  whom  no  degree  of  excitement  can  satisfy,  who 
seek  it  even  through  the  dark  waste  of  disease.  Whence  this 
inordinate  appetite  for  sensations  and  affections  ?  It  is  the 
consequence  of  an  extremely  complicated  nervous  apparatus, 
endowed  with  an  extreme  capacity  for  sensation,  a  capacity 
that  is  augmented  by  the  very  multiplication  of  the  sensations. 
This  necessity  for  vivid  emotions  is  more  especially  observable 
in  highly  civilized  people,  and  has  not  been  unaptly  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  moving  principle  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
We  all  know  that  harmonious  poetry  or  enchanting  music  are 
esteemed  as  such  in  so  far  as  they  excite  sensations,  senti¬ 
ments,  or  passions.  If  an  author  would  be  read,  he  must 
interest  and  rivet  his  reader;  and  the  art  is  perfect  when  the 
reader  is  so  swayed  and  subdued  as  no  longer  to  perceive  that 
there  is  an  author,  or  that  it  is  really  a  book  that  he  holds  in 
his  hands.  The  secret  of  this  is,  that  the  impressions  are  mul- 
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tiplied,  the  imagination  is  roused,  the  sensibility  powerfully 
stimulated,  the  nerves,  in  short,  driven  to  a  state  of  ecstasy  by 
mental  provocatives. 

Another  important  law  of  relative  sensibility  is  its  manifesta¬ 
tion  by  the  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain.  These  primary  sen¬ 
sations  of  pleasure  and  pain  are  analogous  to  what,  in  moral 
sensibility,  are  the  leading  stimulants  of  our  passions,  both 
exciting  and  depressing — I  allude  to  liking  and  aversion. 
Thus,  pain  and  pleasure  have  a  common  origin,  and,  therefore, 
intimate  relations  with  each  other ;  there  are  painful  sensa¬ 
tions  that  still  have  some  charm  about  them ;  while,  again,  the 
extreme  of  pleasure  is  often  the  beginning  of  pain.  Viewed 
strictly,  this  arrangement  is  necessary  to  the  order  of  the  func¬ 
tions,  for  it  is  the  uprising  of  the  corporeal  conservative  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  signal  and  the  cry  of  any  suffering  organ ;  audit 
yet  remains  to  be  determined  which  is  most  useful  to  man — 
pleasure  with  its  roses,  or  pain  with  its  thorns. 

However  active  these  sensations  may  be,  they  must  intermit 
to  be  renewed,  and  this  renewal  is  only  completely  effected  by 
sleep;  if  the  intermission  be  incomplete,  the  nervous  action 
never  exhibits  the  equable  character  observed  in  other  organs. 
Mobile,  inconstant,  and  to  the  last  degree  variable  in  intensity 
and  energy,  sensibility  often  passes  with  astonishing  rapidity 
from  the  lowest  state  of  prostration  to  the  highest  point  of 
exaltation.  Its  proportions  never  remain  the  same  in  any 
organic  part ;  nor  are  fixedness,  permanence,  nor  precision  of 
action  its  attributes. 

This  law  of  mobility  leads  to  another  of  equal  importance — 
the  law  of  concentration.  The  more  an  organ  is  excited  the 
more  does  sensibility  accumulate  in  it ;  and  this  always  at  the 
expense  of  the  sensibility  of  other  organs.  Applied  to  the 
intellectual  faculties,  this  law  of  concentration  implies  medita¬ 
tion,  concentrated  thought, — the  most  sublime  of  human  pro¬ 
perties.  Genius,  which,  like  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass, 
heats  and  illuminates  from  one  point  only,  owes  that  incen¬ 
diary  faculty  to  the  power  of  condensing  the  nervous  action 
within  the  smallest  possible  space.  Such  is  in  part  the  origin 
of  those  towering  intellectual  faculties  that  are  the  happy  or 
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pitiable  prerogative  of  men  destined  to  unsettle,  to  agitate,  or 
to  advance  inferior  intelligences.  Nor  need  I  be  told  that  I  am 
confounding  the  action  of  the  brain  with  sensibility  in  general: 
I  do  so,  for  the  nervous  system  is  identical  in  all  its  parts. 
But  while  the  sensific  unity  is  indispensable  to,  and,  indeed, 
constitutes  the  unity  of,  the  being,  there  must  be  some  organ 
which  sympathizes  with  and  receives  the  impressions  from  all 
the  others,  and  that  organ  is  the  brain.  Yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  if  this  organ,  the  brain,  be  for  a  continuance  the  point  of 
concentration  of  sensibility,  the  others  suffer  from  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  nervous  influx.  Here,  then,  you  behold  the  principle  on 
which  the  evils  of  the  man  of  genius  are  so  often  grounded, 
and  how  it  is  that  deadly  fruits  are  grafted  on  the  tree  of  his 
life.  Sometimes  the  excitement  of  the  brain  is  so  intense  as 
to  render  the  other  organs  almost  insensible  to  impressions ; — 
the  mind  is  utterly  abstracted,  and  as  if  reduced  to  its  state  of 
metaphysical  simplicity.  Enthusiasm,  contemplative  ecstasies, 
— commonly  called  ‘  brown  study/ — and  delirium,  are  instances 
of  this  possibility.  Profound  meditation  does  the  same.  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  absorbed  in  a  geometrical  problem,  might  be  said  to 
be  only  an  intelligence  when  Marcellus’  soldier  struck  him 
dead.  Tertullian,  speaking  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first 
martyrs,  beautifully  remarks,  “  Nihil  crus  sentit  in  nervo ,  cum 
animus  in  codo  est.”  The  same  stupefaction  of  the  nervous 
system,  in  consequence  of  repeated  concentration  of  the  think¬ 
ing  power,  was  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  life  of  the 
great  Newton.  Sometimes,  in  rising  out  of  his  bed,  he  would 
suddenly  sit  down  on  the  outside  of  it,  arrested,  as  it  were,  by 
some  thought,  and  remain  half  naked  for  hours  together,  totally 
absorbed  by  the  idea  which  his  powerful  mind  was  following 
out.  His  meals  were  often  interrupted  by  these  raptures  of 
thought,  and  not  unfrequently  altogether  forgotten  from  the 
same  cause.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  Beethoven,  the  great 
musical  genius,  that  going  one  day  with  the  intention  of  dining 
at  a  restaurant’s  in  Vienna,  he  asked  for  the  bill  of  fare,  turned 
it  over,  and  began  to  write  musical  notes  on  the  back  of  it ; 
on  the  waiter  bringing  some  soup  a  short  time  afterwards, 
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Beethoven  told  him  he  had  dined,  and,  before  the  man  could 
answer,  threw  down  some  money  and  went  away.  Such  a 
state,  however,  cannot  endure ;  the  disproportion  of  nervous 
influx  is  too  great,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  functions  is, 
sooner  or  later,  violently  destroyed. 

What  I  have  stated  of  the  variations  of  sensibility  in  general 
also  applies  to  the  intellectual  faculties  in  particular,  especially 
when  they  are  exceedingly  active  or  exceedingly  developed. 
One  of  the  faculties  exhibits  this  characteristic  in  a  most  pro¬ 
minent  manner — I  allude  to  the  imagination.  Well  directed, 
yet  deeply  concentrated,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  elevated  attri¬ 
bute  of  man ;  and,  though  sneered  at  by  the  mass,  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that,  with  that  condition,  to  it  are  owing  all  that  is 
most  beautiful  in  the  productions  of  creative  genius,  of  lofty 
minds,  of  sublime  poets,  of  distinguished  orators,  and  even  of 
scientific  discoverers.  The  well-regulated  imagination  is  in¬ 
stanced  in  such  men  as  Corneille,  Racine,  Pope,  Addison,  and 
Metastasio :  the  ill-regulated  in  Alfieri,  Rousseau,  Byron,  and 
Shelly.  Of  this,  however,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

On  all  these  extreme  and  continual  variations  of  the  sensibi¬ 
lity  two  remarkable  consequences  ensue.  The  first  is  some¬ 
times  manifested  in  an  utter  exhaustion  of  the  property  itself : 
— vital  power,  physical  and  moral  force,  all  alike  languish. 
The  second  and  more  ordinary  consequence  is,  that  the  nerves 
acquire  so  great  a  degree  of  sensibility  as  that  the  slightest 
stimulus  suffices  to  induce  a  nervous  action,  bearing  no  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  cause,  and  having  no  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
same  cause  on  another  individual.  In  such  case,  the  intensity 
of  the  sensation  depends  less  on  the  intensity  of  the  cause  than 
on  the  individual  disposition — a  consideration  to  which  I  must 
beg  you  to  attach  considerable  importance.  This  extreme 
degree  of  susceptibility  physicians  very  properly  regard  as  a 
disease :  it  is  what  is  termed  morbid  nervous  irritability,  a 
malady  of  which  many  of  you  are  probably  able  to  produce 
some  instanceT  It  is  a  state  which  reacts  on  the  organs  and 
disturbs  their  functions,  the  soul  ever  and  anon  overwhelming 
the  animal ;  it  is  a  state  which  in  its  development  always 
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accompanies  an  extreme  degree  of  civilization  and  intellectual 
sleeplessness ;  and  woe  to  that  man’s  happiness  who  bears  it 
about  him ! 

Summing  up  the  preceding  remarks,  it  may  be  said  that  by 
sensibility  man  exists  and  acts;  that  it  is  not  only  the  primum 
mobile  of  organic  action,  but  also  the  source  of  our  pleasures 
and  pains :  that  it  influences  the  character,  the  inclinations 
and  affections,  the  will,  the  impetuosity  or  powerlessness  of 
the  imagination,  the  violence  or  moderation  of  the  desires,  and 
the  activity  or  dulness  of  the  intellect. 

I  now  pass  to  the  second  quality  by  which  life  is  manifested 
— contractility.  In  it  the  force  of  the  animal  lies,  and  its 
action  tends  always  to  the  same  end,  contraction  and  effort. 
This  property,  like  sensibility,  is  found,  in  all  its  shades,  in 
very  many  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  but  may  be 
said  to  reside  more  particularly  in  the  muscular  system,  under 
the  influence,  however,  of  the  nervous  energy,  or  innervation, 
as  it  is  called  :  so  much  so,  that  Dr.  Cullen  was  wont  to  call 
the  muscles  the  moving  extremities  of  the  nerves.  Sensibility, 
then,  and  contractility  both  date  their  origin  from  the  nervous 
system ;  a  strong  electric  shock,  as  of  lightning,  or  a  dose  of 
prussic  acid,  annihilate  bothy  and  life  is  arrested  at  its  source. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  identity  or  difference  of  the 
origin  of  these  powers,  they  are  widely  distinct  in  regard  to 
their  mode  of  action  and  the  phenomena  they  exhibit.  Sen¬ 
sibility  receives  impressions,  and  transmits  them  ;  contractility 
triumphs  over  the  obstacle,  and  overcomes  the  resistance  either 
instinctively  or  with  the  knowledge  of  the  individual ;  sensi¬ 
bility  watches  without  and  within*;  contractility  alone  acts 
and  reacts. 

With  these  preliminary  explanatory  remarks  on  the  two 
leading  phenomena  of  the  body,  you  will  be  better  prepared 
to  understand  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  temperament ,  that  is 
for  the  most  part  the  attribute  of  the  class  of  individuals  under 
consideration;  a  subject  to  which  I  now  propose  to  address 
myself.  And  first,  of  the  signification  of  the  word  tempera¬ 
ment. 

Were  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body  possessed  and  tena- 
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cious  of  the  same  degree  of  energy  ;  were  the  impetus  of  all 
the  organic  powers  equal  and  enduring  ;  in  short,  had  all  the 
vital  actions  a  tendency  to  unity,  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  temperament.  But  this  unity  is  a  physiological  beau  ideal. 
One  or  more  systems  of  the  economy,  or  even  one  important 
organ,  soon  exhibits  a  predominance,  and  from  that  time  a 
temperament  in  the  physique,  as  well  as  in  the  morale,  is 
marked  out.  And  when  to  this  physiological  condition,  cir¬ 
cumstances  referrible  to  regimen,  climate,  habits,  and  educa¬ 
tion  are  added,  this  temperament  is  modified  either  to  aug¬ 
mentation  or  diminution,  according  to  the  direction  given  by 
the  causes  above  mentioned. 

Of  all  the  powers  of  the  economy,  those  which  present  the 
greatest  varieties  in  their  energy  are  the  sensitive  and  motor 
powers.  Sensation  and  action  are  the  two  principal  springs  of 
life  ;  our  maintenance  of  being,  and  well-being,  depends  on 
their  happy  combination.  Yet  how  difficult  is  it  to  keep 
them  within  limits  compatible  with  health  !  In  some  men,  the 
sensitive  powers  excel,  and  sooner  or  later  acquire  a  marked 
predominance ;  in  such  cases,  the  nervous  apparatus  is  origi¬ 
nally  endowed  with  a  great  capacity  of  action,  a  capacity  that 
augments  even  by  the  excessive  exertion  of  the  apparatus. 
This  augmentation  is  the  consequence  of  a  physiological  law, 
by  virtue  of  which,  an  organ  incessantly  exercised  progres¬ 
sively  increases  in  force,  energy,  and  preponderance.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  consequent  on  the  same  law,  sensibility 
being  more  active,  contractility  diminishes  in  like  proportion  ; 
the  power  of  reaction  no  longer  counterbalancing  the  force  of 
impression.  The  nervous  system  is  then  all  attractive,  all  in¬ 
vading,  and  takes  entire  sway  of  the  organism  ;  the  vital  forces 
concentrate  there,  but  the  contractile  vigour  of  the  organs  no 
longer  remains  in  harmony  with  this  disposition  ;  certain  func¬ 
tions  are  prodigiously  active,  while  others  languish  for  want 
of  nervous  influx  ;  the  synergy  of  the  radical  powers  of  the 
economy  ceases  to  exist,  the  partition  of  them  is  no  longer 
equal,  their  harmonious  connexions  and  consentaneous  action 
are  abolished.  Phenomena  such  as  these  are  observable  in 
highly  nervous  individuals,  but  chiefly  in  men  who  exert  their 
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intellectual  faculties  intensely  and  for  a  long  time  together.  In 
them,  therefore,  we  find  on  the  one  hand,  original  nervous  dis¬ 
position,  succeeded  by  excess  of  action ,  and  ending  in  excessive 
predominance  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
gradual  diminution  and  almost  utter  annihilation  of  contrac¬ 
tility. 

Such,  then,  is  the  law,  such  the  organico-vital  condition 
the  predominant  and  distinguishing  character,  of  this  tempera¬ 
ment.  This  law  is  fundamental,  for  the  shades  are  infinite ; 
nor  are  you  to  imagine,  that  men  closely  devoted  to  mental 
labour  do  not  participate  in  the  varieties  of  constitution  that 
have  been  described  by  physiologists  both  ancient  and  modern. 
The  predominance  of  the  nervous  system  may  be,  and  fre¬ 
quently  is,  allied  with  all  the  known  forms  of  temperament, 
though,  in  consequence  of  this  alliance,  there  are  particular 
characters  to  each  of  these  forms.  Thus,  when  the  predomi¬ 
nance  in  question  occurs  in  company  yrith  the  bilious  and  me¬ 
lancholic  temperaments,  it  presents  very  different  effects  from 
those  consequent  on  its  union  with  the  lymphatic  and  sanguine 
temperaments.  The  lymphatico-nervous  constitution — that  is, 
the  compound  of  the  lymphatic  and  nervous  temperaments — 
is  especially  remarked  in  the  female  sex,  who  are  in  general 
gifted  with  acute  tact  and  penetrating  sagacity.  La  Fon¬ 
taine  had  this  temperament ;  as  had  also  the  learned  and 
amiable  Erasmus.  Our  great  lexicographer,  Johnson,  would 
seem  to  be  implicated  in  the  same  mixed  temperament.  Apa¬ 
thy  of  character,  a  sort  of  laisser-aller  of  existence,  injunction 
with  an  extreme  nicety  of  observation,  and  a  superior  under¬ 
standing — two  leading  traits  of  goodness  and  greatness — belong 
to  this  constitution. 

Further,  it  would  appear  that,  notwithstanding  the  opinions 
of  many  physiologists,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  the  nervous 
apparatus  may  possess  a  vast  degree  of  activity  in  company 
with  a  well  marked  development  of  the  portion  of  the  muscular 
system  that  is  attached  to  the  skeleton.  When  Plutarch  com¬ 
pares  the  athletcc,  in  regard  to  mind,  to  the  columns  of  the 
Gymnasium ;  and  when  Galen  says,  that  they  are  only  fit  to 
do  as  the  lower  animals  do-— make  flesh  and  blood ;  they  both 
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exaggerate  and  are  too  exclusive.  For  there  certainly  are  men 
who  have  been  rightly  called  “  nature's  elect/'  who,  by  vigour 
of  mind  and  power  of  muscle,  are  capable  of  undertaking  any¬ 
thing  and  surmounting  almost  every  obstacle.  And  I  marvel 
that  it  never  occurred  to  Plutarch,  that  the  divine  Plato,  he 
the  philosopher  par  excellence ,  he  whose  all-powerful  imagina¬ 
tion  has  been  the  admiration  of  ages,  was  celebrated  for  his 
square  herculean  shoulders  and  vigorous  bodily  constitution. 
What  shall  we  say  of  that  extraordinary  combination  of  the 
warrior,  orator,  statesman,  and  historian,  Julius  Ceesar,  whose 
powerful  frame  carried  him  over  so  many  hundred  leagues  of 
the  burning  east  and  inhospitable  west,  and  through  the 
fatigues  of  so  many  hard-fought  battles?  Nor  are  examples 
of  the  same  wanting  in  more  modern  times  and  in  the  various 
branches  of  genius.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Ben  Jonson,  Buf- 
fon,  Marshal  Saxe,  and  Mirabeau,  were  all  remarkable  for 
their  great  corporeal  strength.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  instances  are  far  from  numerous.  Men  of  extensive  mind 
and  herculean  frame — men  made  to  triumph  in  the  Forum  as 
in  the  Palsestra — men  capable  of  doing  full  homage  alike  to 
Mars  and  to  the  Muses,  are,  after  all,  rare  examples.  Moreover, 
however  energetic  the  sensitive  and  motor  powers  may  be,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  that  they  should  maintain  an  equilibrium  of 
action:  sooner  or  later,  circumstances,  fatigues,  occupations, 
and  habits,  destroy  the  balance,  unless,  indeed,  a  well  imagined 
and  strictly  followed  rule  of  life  just  suffices  to  uphold  it.  The 
principle,  therefore,  that  sensibility  is  predominant  over  con¬ 
tractility  still  holds;  this  is  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of 
great  men,  and  whatever  may  be  the  varieties  and  shades  of 
temperament  effected  by  the  sanguine  or  lymphatic  systems, 
an  organic  disposition  agreeable  to  that  constitution  is  ever 
found  in  them. 

This  extraordinary  activity  of  the  nervous  apparatus  in  some 
individuals,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  long  since  and  frequently 
remarked ;  but  the  phenomena  induced  by  the  diminution  of 
contractility  have  not  received  equal  attention.  Various  vital 
acts  demonstrate  this  loss  of  balance  between  the  two  powers 
in  question.  Instead  of  tempering  or  equalizing  the  nervous 
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action,  contractility  becomes  subordinate  to  it ;  excessive  sen¬ 
sibility  then  acts  upon  the  muscles  of  relative  life,  (by  which  I 
mean  those  muscles  whereby  we  hold  communion  with  exter¬ 
nal  things,)  sometimes  inordinately  exalting  their  action,  as  is 
seen  in  joy  and  anger;  at  other  times  paralyzing  them,  as  in 
sudden  fright, — vox  faucibuslh&sit  is,  as  you  know,  a  metapho¬ 
rical  expression  for  fear.  Again,  a  similar  cause  operating, 
the  muscles  may  become  inordinately  mobile,  and  discover  a 
susceptibility  of  contraction  on  the  application  of  the  slightest 
nervous  excitement ;  hence  the  singular  tendency  to  irregular, 
spasmodic,  or  convulsive  movements  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
observed  in  nervous  and  irritable  persons ;  hence  the  fidgetty 
mobility,  the  rapid  and  sudden  gestures,  the  frequent  changes 
of  physiognomy,  that  obtain  in  most  individuals  of  that  stamp. 
Many  celebrated  men  have  evidenced  this  spasmodic  tendency, 
either  generally  or  partially,  particularly  when  their  minds  are 
unusually  active.  Saint  Simon  says,  that  the  Czar,  Peter  the 
Great,  was  subject  to  a  convulsive  tic  of  the  face,  that  distorted 
his  eyes  and  his  whole  countenance  in  a  manner  that  inspired 
those  around  him  with  dread.  Napoleon  had  an  habitual  in¬ 
voluntary  movement  of  the  right  shoulder,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  his  mouth  worked  from  left  to  right,  and,  when  irritated, 
his  whole  frame  would  in  succession  undergo  convulsive  move¬ 
ments.  After  receiving;  one  of  the  so-much-detested  visits  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  he  tells  the  Count  Las  Cases,  “  Je  Fai  recu 
avec  ma  figure  d’ouragan,  la  tete  penchee  et  Foreille  en  avant 
.  .  .  .  mon  emotion  doit  avoir  ete  bien  forte,  car  j’ai  senti  la  vi¬ 
bration  de  mon  mallet  gauche  ;  c’est  un  grand  signe  chez  moi, 
et  cela  ne  m’etait  pas  arrive  depuis  long-temps.”  One  whose 
varied  talents  have  procured  for  him  the  flattering  name  of 
“  the  modern  Bacon,”  and  who,  as  an  active  political  charac¬ 
ter,  as  an  avowed  writer  of  theology,  and  a  suspected  author  of 
reviews  and  pamphlets,  has  long  commanded  either  the  laus  or 
the  vituperium  of  the  living  generation  of  Englishmen,  Lord 
Brougham,  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  effect  of  an  ever- active 
morale  on  the  morbidly  contractile  physique ;  and  the  biogra¬ 
pher  who  shall  hand  down  to  posterity  the  traits  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  mind,  would  omit  a  most  remarkable  evidence  of  its 
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predominance  over  his  body,  were  he  to  be  silent  on  the  por¬ 
tentous  twitching  of  the  nose,  before  which,  as  the  index  of  his 
mental  exaltation,  the  wit  as  well  as  the  fool,  the  presuming  as 
well  as  the  timid,  have  so  often  quailed. 

Turning  to  the  more  general  effects  of  the  temperament 
above  stated  on  the  physical  frame,  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  vital  energy  implied  by  it  does  not  obtain  in  the  brain 
alone.  The  nervous  system  is  unity,  and  consequently  the 
phenomena  dependent  on  it  are  connected  with  the  parts  that 
compose  it,  according  to  the  order  of  their  functions.  Vivid, 
clear,  and  accurate  perceptions,  the  ready  conception  and  the 
rapid  comprehension  of  things,  require  a  perfection  of  all  the 
nervous  branches  and  twigs ;  otherwise  dissonance  of  the 
faculties  would  ensue.  The  exquisite  delicacy  of  our  sensa¬ 
tions  of  consciousness  previously  supposes  an  exquisite  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  nerves.  A  rich  imagination,  a  strong  and  pro¬ 
found  feeling  of  things,  frequently  depend  on  a  happy  and 
tenacious  memory  ;  whilst  memory  is  nothing  but  a  strong 
impression,  itself  supposing  an  extreme  susceptibility  of  the 
peripheric  nervous  organs.  So  also  the  perceptive  energy 
is  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the  first  impression  • 
and  the  starting  point  of  this,  too,  is  the  extremities 
of  the  nerves.  The  refined  taste  for  the  arts  and  the  poetic 
taste  reside  in  the  nerves  as  well  as  in  the  brain  ;  and 
when  Diderot  said  “  he  had  the  most  sensitive  skin  of  the 
age,”  he  meant  it  of  the  morale  as  of  the  physique.  Thus, 
you  see,  it  is  the  totality  of  the  sensitive  system  that  predomi¬ 
nates  in  the  temperament  in  question,  and  not  the  brain  alone. 
If  that  portion  of  the  nervous  apparatus  distributed  to  the 
viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  reacts,  the  brain  is  power¬ 
fully  excited  ;  if  the  reaction  starts  from  the  brain,  a  general 
electrical  activity  is  given  to  the  sensitive  powers.  In  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  former  of  these  propositions  I  may  mention  the 
irritable  temper  of  mind  that  accompanies  that  disorder  of  the 
stomach  called  indigestion,  or  the  state  of  continual  dread  and 
anxiety  which  is  the  concomitant  of  some  stages  of  diseased 
heart  and  of  asthma  (here  the  starting  point  of  the  feelings  is 
the  stomach  and  heart) ;  and  of  the  latter  proposition  you  find 
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an  illustration  in  the  effects  of  love  and  affection,  in  producing 
the  palpitating  heart  and  the  “  yearning  of  the  bowels,”  so 
often  spoken  of  in  scripture  (here  the  starting  point  is  the 
brain). 

The  preceding  statements  will  enable  you  to  perceive  why 
this  temperament  is  mobile,  and  to  the  highest  degree  impres- 
sable.  The  consequence  is,  that  with  it  pleasure  is  more 
vivid,  but  pain  more  acute,  and  the  sensations  produced  are 
always  out  of  proportion  with  their  causes.  The  gifted  men 
who  possess  it  go  through  more  joy  and  more  pain,  are  actu¬ 
ated  by  more  fervid  love  and  more  intense  hatred,  have  greater 
transports,  more  ardour,  stronger  passions,  more  of  happiness 
and  of  misery,  and  are  more  enthusiastic  than  those  endowed 
with  an  inferior  organization.  In  the  chances  of  human  destiny, 
a  greater  share  of  enjoyments  and  sorrows  falls  to  their  lot ;  and 
this  tells  us  wherefore  it  is  that  the  pleasures  and  the  cares,  the 
sweets  and  the  bitters  of  life  appear  to  be  reserved,  in  their  ex¬ 
cess,  for  them  ;  and  how  it  is  that  they  are  at  once  the  most  feeble 
and  the  most  powerful  of  men,  the  elect  of  heaven,  the  idols  of 
their  own  generation  and  of  posterity,  and  yet,  too  often,  the 
most  miserable  wretches  on  earth.  They  are,  in  fact,  more  of 
men  than  other  men,  both  in  evil  and  in  good.  If  the  degree 
of  perfection  of  the  nervous  system  marks  the  degree  of  superi¬ 
ority  in  the  animal  scale,  there  must  certainly  be  something 
above  the  general  cast  of  mankind  in  some  highly-sensitive 
individuals ;  for  physiological  pre-eminence  is  assuredly  the 
principle  of  intellectual  supremacy,  and  consequently  of  social 
pre-eminence.  Great  men  have  been  called  the  aristocracy  of 
our  species,  and  truly  so :  their  title  to  it  is  based  on  this 
physiological  pre-eminence,  and,  thus  viewed,  their  power  is  of 
“  right  divine.” 

But  dearly  do  they  pay  for  this  superiority.  The  excessive 
vitality  in  question  originating  in  the  nervous  power,  is,  like 
it,  variable,  irregular,  and  unstable.  Divested  of  all  illusion, 
this  power  of  emotion  which  doubles  the  faculty  of  existence, 
and  this  fulness  of  the  sense  of  life,  signify  only  an  excess, 
and  sometimes  a  vicious  direction,  of  the  sensitive  powers ; 
and  this  state,  far  from  sustaining,  consumes  and  arrests  the 
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vital  source.  The  sensitive  seek  continual  food  for  their  pe¬ 
culiar  sensations  ;  they  yearn  towards  the  excitement,  even  as 
the  moth  towards  the  consuming  flame  ;  they  are  leaves  that 
tremble  with  every  wind,  yet  to  whom  a  calm  is  desolation. 
The  organic  energy  of  such  persons  is  convulsive,  and  rather 
a  morbid  impulse  than  a  truly  natural  force;  it  endures  but 
for  a  period,  and  collapse,  proportioned  to  the  previous  exalta¬ 
tion,  succeeds  it.  Here,  then,  is  one  cause  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  nervous  constitution. 

Another  cause  is  the  diminution  of  contractility,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  gradual  but  effectual  predominance  of  sensi¬ 
bility  ;  the  balance  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  powers  is  lost, 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  muscles,  both  of  the  skeleton  and 
the  internal  parts,  are  diminished  to  a  degree  that  has  a  most 
sinister  effect  upon  many  important  functions.  The  whole 
train  of  the  digestive  process  becomes  depraved  ;  and  indi¬ 
gestion,  with  all  its  horrors,  is  too  frequently  the  lot  of  men 
whose  activity  of  mind  is  exercised  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
functions.  Himself  a  martyr  to  these  defects  in  the  digestive 
process — defects  arising  from  the  irregular  and  inordinate  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  imaginative  powers, — Byron  thus  feelingly  utters 
his  rhymes 

*  #  *  *  *  # 

“  I  never  had  for  abstract  fame  much  passion ; 

But  would  much  rather  have  a  sound  digestion 
Than  Buonaparte’s  cancer : — could  I  dash  on 
Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  fame, 

Without  a  stomach,  what  were  a  good  name  ?” 

All  of  you  are  probably  aware  of  the  effects  of  mental  anxiety 
(which  is  mental  excitement)  upon  the  process  in  point.  It 
is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  dull  plodding  merchant,  in 
consequence  of  his  brain  being  inordinately  taxed  ;  how  much 
more  severe  must  those  effects  be  in  an  individual  to  whom 
nature  has  imparted  an  organization  that  does  not  permit  of 
much  quietude  in  the  nervous  system,  in  whom  slight  causes 
produce  great  consequences,  and  whose  feverish  imagination 
is  ever  extending  its  influence  on  all  the  internal,  and  especially 
the  digestive,  organs  !  But  I  need  not  dwell  further  on  this ; 
it  is  too  familiar  to  require  any  considerable  discussion. 
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The  want  of  contractile  vigour  in  the  apparatus  which  cir¬ 
culates  the  blood,  also  explains  a  phenomenon  that  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  matter  of  astonishment  to  medical  men.  I 
allude  to  the  feebleness  and  slowness  of  pulse  in  sensitive 
persons,  particularly  when  they  are  free  from  any  agitating 
cause.  Napoleon’s  pulse  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  forty-five 
beats  in  the  minute ;  and  at  so  low  an  ebb  was  the  contractile 
force  of  his  heart,  that  no  impulse  from  it  was  communicated 
to  the  hand  placed  over  that  part  of  the  chest  which  it  occu¬ 
pies.  Yet,  though  the  vigorous  contractile  power  be  for  the 
most  part  deficient,  you  may  not  unfrequently  observe  a  rest¬ 
lessness  of  the  heart,  by  virtue  of  which  frequent  contractions 
of  it  ensue.  The  pulse  consequent  on  this  has  been  called 
the  nervous  pulse,  and  is  characteristic  of  a  simple  nervous 
excitation  of  the  circulation. 

Irregular  circulation,  joined  to  diminished  contractility  of 
the  heart,  causes  yet  another  phenomenon  in  the  sensitive 
temperament ;  namely,  unequal  distribution  of  blood.  The 
head,  chest,  and  abdomen  are  sometimes  in  a  state  of  plethora, 
whilst  the  blood  is  more  scantily  distributed  over  the  surface 
and  in  the  extremities.  Being  feebly  expelled  from  the  heart, 
it  circulates  slowly,  and  scarcely  reaches  the  last-mentioned 
parts;  hence,  independently  of  other  causes,  the  congestions  of 
the  internal  parts  and  the  cold  feet  of  studious  and  sedentary 
persons ;  hence  also  their  habitual  pallor,  a  paleness  so  general, 
and  even  so  constant,  as  to  have  induced  Saint  Gregory  Na- 
zianzan  to  apply  to  it  the  expression,  u pulchrum  sublimium 
virorum florem” 

The  irregular  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  arising  from 
the  same  defect  of  contractility,  tends  to  produce  disease  of  the 
contained  viscera  of  the  chest,  and  the  pale  countenance  of  a 
genius  is  too  frequently  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  some 
inward  and  corroding  mischief,  of  a  slow  pulmonary  inflam¬ 
mation  or  aneurismatic  dilatation  of  the  heart  or  some  of  the 
great  blood  vessels.  Many  are  the  intellectual  men  that  have 
fallen  victims  to  similar  diseases.  Moliere  is  known  to  have 
perished  by  pulmonary  apoplexy,  a  disease  in  which  the  blood 
escapes  so  rapidly  from  more  or  fewer  vessels  of  the  lungs,  as 
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utterly  to  pervade  their  tissue,  prevent  their  expansion  by  the 
air,  and  thus,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  to  kill  by  suffoca¬ 
tion.  Talma,  the  John  Kemble  of  the  French  stage,  died  of  a 
dilatation  of  the  point  of  the  heart,  which  his  medical  atten¬ 
dants  supposed  to  have  commenced  at  the  period  of  some  of 
those  bursts  of  passion  that  were  wont  to  electrify  the  audiences 
of  the  Theatre  Fran§ais.  Consumption’s  devastating  hand 
destroyed,  rather  than  subdued,  the  mind  of  that  “  unhappy 
White,”  of  whom  it  was  sung — 

“  Oh  !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 

When  science'  seif  destroy'd  her  favourite  son! 

Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 

She  sowed  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reaped  the  fruit. 

'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  fatal  blow, 

And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  deadly  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  unnatural  exertion  of  the  intellectual  powers  is 
the  following  ;  and  in  order  that  you  may  clearly  see  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  cause  and  the  consequence,  I  shall  first 
quote  a  passage  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  ;  he  says — 

“  II  y  avkit  un  homme  qui,  a  douze  ans,  avec  des  barres  et 
des  ronds,  avait  cree  les  mathematiques  ;  qui,  a  seize,  avait 
fait  le  plus  savant  traite  des  coniques  qu’on  eut  vu  depuis 
Fantiquite;  qui,  a  dix-neuf,  red uisit  en  machine  une  science 
qui  existe  tout  entiere  dans  Fentendement ;  qui,  a  vingt-trois, 
demontra  les  phenomenes  de  la  pesanteur  de  Fair,  et  detruisit 
une  des  grandes  erreurs  de  l’ancienne  physique ;  qui,  a  cet  age 
ou  les  autres  hommes  commencent  a  peine  de  naitre,  ayant 
acheve  de  parcourir  le  cercle  des  sciences  humaines,  s’apergut 
de  leur  neant,  et  tourna  ses  pens6es  du  cote  de  la  religion  ;  qui, 
depuis  ce  moment  jusqu’a  sa  mort,  arrivee  dans  sa  39eme 
annee,  toujours  infirme  et  souffrant,  fixa  la  langue  que  par- 
lerent  Bossuet  et  Racine,  donna  la  modele  de  la  plus  parfaite 
plaisanterie  comme  du  raisonnement  le  plus  fort ;  enfin  qui, 
dans  les  courts  intervalles  de  ses  maux,  resolut  par  abstraction 
un  des  plus  hautes  problemes  de  geometrie,  et  jetasur  le  papier 
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des  pensees  qui  tiennent  autant  du  Dieu  que  de  l’homme. 
Cet  effrayant  genie  se  nommait  Blaise  Pascal.” 

Such  was  the  great  Pascal  in  the  strength  of  his  intellect, — 
but  mark  the  contrast  I  would  draw : — 

There  was  a  man  who,  in  his  childhood,  began  to  under¬ 
mine  his  constitution  by  incessant  study ;  who,  holding  the 
belief  that  the  body  is  only  a  serving  thing,  recklessly  treated 
it  as  a  slave  over  which  the  soul  has  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  paying  dearly  for  this  error  with  his  health,  very  soon  only 
measured  his  years  by  his  complaints,  his  days  by  his  suffer¬ 
ings  ;  who,  when  he  plunged  into  religion,  and  fixed  his  never- 
ceasing  meditations  on  death,  eternity,  and  infinity,  elevated 
his  mind  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  behold  with  disdain  its  crumb¬ 
ling  envelop,  and  maintain  that  disease  is  the  natural  state  of 
the  Christian ;  who,  though  a  precise  reasoner  and  unequalled 
logician,  one  who  had  forgotten  nothing  of  what  he  had  done, 
read,  or  thought,  was  yet  a  victim  to  the  chimeras  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  associated  with  the  conceptions  of  his  mighty 
genius  the  hallucinations  of  a  delirious  melancholy;  who, 
slowly  consumed  by  an  inward  fire,  haunted  by  a  fixed  and 
horrible  idea,  extenuated,  suffering  night  and  day  intolerable 
corporeal  miseries,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  agony  of  three  years.  This,  also,  this  wretched  being 
was  called  Blaise  Pascal. 

Passing  to  the  examination  of  the  corporeal  exterior,  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  most  palpable  signs  of  the  inordinate  influence  of 
sensibility  over  contractility.  How  strong  is  the  desire  of  the 
mass  to  behold  those  glorious  specimens  of  humanity  that  have 
filled  a  portion  of  or  the  entire  globe  with  their  fame!  Yet 
how  frequently  does  the  reality  dissipate,  for  a  time,  much  of 
the  halo  that  fancy  had  cast  around  them.  Rarely  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  man  the  man  of  his  works,  and  though  present,  we,  as 
it  were,  seek  for  him.  We  at  first  forget  that  the  material 
element  has  been  consumed,  the  body  reduced  and  exhausted, 
by  the  violence  of  the  sensations  and  the  activity  of  the  mind. 
If  you  recal  the  men  that  have,  in  their  turns,  astonished  the 
world,  you  will  find  the  majority  of  them  to  have  been  diminu¬ 
tive  in  appearance ;  in  many,  the  skeleton  was  small,  the 
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muscles  incompletely  developed,  the  body  feeble,  and  in  some 
instances  bent ;  the  vigourless  arm  shews  that  the  cause  of 
their  power  must  be  elsewhere  sought  for;  in  short,  the  whole 
exterior  carries  the  impress  of  an  agitated,  debilitated,  or  suffer¬ 
ing  organization.  Sometimes  there  is  invincible  indolence  and 
repugnance  to  exertion  of  body ;  at  others,  we  are  struck  with 
a  vivacity,  which  is,  however,  instantaneous  and  without  any 
consequences.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  Frenchmen  of 
renown  exhibit  this  latter  quality,  while  among  the  Italians, 
the  Germans,  and  the  English,  the  former  more  generally 
obtains.  Sometimes  the  skin  is  colourless  and  puffy,  the  fibre 
soft  and  without  consistency  ;  as  in  our  Goldsmith,  Thomson, 
and  Samuel  Johnson  ;  in  Petrarch,  and  Metastasio,  and  in 
Goethe  :  at  other  times  it  is  yellowish  or  bilious,  and  the  fibre 
compact  and,  I  might  say,  vibratory  ;  such  was  the  case  in 
Dryden,  Prior,  Akenside,  Descartes,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Dante,  Tasso,  Alfieri,  and  Schiller.  But  the  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion  and  fresh  countenance  that  signify  strong  health  and 
vigorous  circulation  are  rarely  observed  in  the  subjects  of  our 
present  inquiry,  even  in  the  northern  portions  of  Europe.  The 
body  is  frequently  spare  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  early  and 
extreme  pinguitude  is  sometimes  manifested,  and  indicates  pre¬ 
mature  debility.  Gibbon,  Frederic  Schlegel,  and  Napoleon, 
are  instances  of  this  tendency;  Byron,  too,  had  it,  and  had  it 
in  horror.  Lastly,  the  square  herculean  form  and  firm  adhe¬ 
sion  of  the  superincumbent  tissues  to  the  muscles  are  very 
rarely  met  with  in  the  constitution  in  question ;  and  even  if 
they  exist  in  the  onset,  they  become  modified  and  deteriorated 
if  the  mental  conflicts  of  thought  and  passion  and  sedentary 
habits  are  excessive  and  long  continued.  Of  all  these  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  of  genius,  perhaps  no  one  exhibited  the  con¬ 
gregation  better  than  did  Voltaire.  “  Sa  maigreur,”  says 
M.  de  Segur,  “  me  retragait  ses  longs  travaux.  Son  ceil  per- 
gant,  etincelait  de  genie  etde  malice ;  on  y  voyait,  a  la  fois,  le 
po’ete  tragique,  hauteur  d’CEdipe  etde  Mahomet, le  philosophe 
profond,  le  conteur  malin  et  ingenieux,  l’esprit  observateur  et 
satirique  du  genre  humain.  Son  corps  mince  et  voute,  n’etait 
plus  qifunc  enveloppe  legere  presque  transparente,  et  au 
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travels  de  laquelle,  il  semblait  qu’on  vit  apparaitre  son  ame  et 
son  genie.” — ( Memoirs ,  tom.  i.)  Much  of  this  would  apply  to 
the  caustic  author  of  the  “  Dunciad,”  whom  Bishop  Atterbury 
described  as  mens  curva  in  corpore  curvo. 

With  all  these  particulars,  it  is  yet  not  universally  true  that 
the  exterior  of  illustrious  men — that  is,  illustrious  by  mind — 
is  any  announcement  of  what  they  are  ;  the  restless  nature 
and  the  passionate  soul  which  the  organic  stratum  of  bone  and 
muscle  covers  is  frequently  indevinable :  the  volcano  may  be 
covered  with  snow.  The  deep-seated,  profoundly-bound  sen¬ 
sibility  is  sometimes  only  exhibited  on  certain  agitating  occa¬ 
sions,  when  the  god-like  soul  marks  its  presence  on  the  exter¬ 
nal  man.  The  youth  of  Napoleon  afforded  but  little  ground 
for  the  prophecy  that  on  him  would  hang  the  future  destiny  of 
France  and  of  Europe;  small  place  was  there  for  conjecture, 
that  in  his  diminutive  frame,  his  short  and  bony  stature,  his 
more  than  modest  dress,  and  his  embarrassed  manner,  was  the 
germ  of  the  future  “queller  of  the  nations.”  Yet  even  then 
his  eye  carried  a  look  of  high  pride  and  indomitable  hauteur ; 
and  how  often  was  it  subsequently  its  part  “  to  threaten  and 
command !”  The  Abbe  Bellegarde  used  to  tell  his  friends, 
that  he  was  not  aware  until  six  months  afterwards  that  he  had 
frequently  had  the  honour  of  dining  in  company  with  the 
great  Corneille.  The  Duchesse  de  Maine  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  the  celebrated  Vauban,  le  heros  paysan,  for,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  powerful  mathematical  head,  which  contrived 
so  many  battles  and  fortifications,  he  had  a  thick-set  ungainly 
body.  It  is  told  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  on  his  arrival  in  Lon¬ 
don,  some  kind  friend,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction, 
looking  at  his  broad  proportions  of  body,  advised  him  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  porter’s  rope  and  seek  employment  in  that  capacity.  So 
also  of  Plato,  it  is  said  that  you  might  long  have  been  in  his 
company  without  guessing  what  he  was ;  and  the  story  goes, 
that  a  stranger  who  had  travelled  a  long  distance  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  beholding  the  philosopher,  was  thunderstruck  when 
told  that  the  plain  and  reading  unknown  with  whom  he  had 
several  times  conversed,  amid  a  crowd  of  ordinary  personages, 
was  the  ipse  homo ,  the  divine  Plato. 
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The  physiognomy  alone  may  often  discover  the  man  on 
whom  nature  has  showered  her  gifts.  A  large  angular  fore¬ 
head,  furrowed  by  the  traces  of  great  and  bold  thoughts,  eyes 
charged  as  it  were  with  fire,  an  intelligent  smile,  and  mobile 
features,  give  an  intellectual  air  to  the  countenance;  and 
assuredly  no  man  with  such  a  face — u  a  face,”  as  Lavater 
says,  “  marked  by  the  finger  of  God” — can  be  a  fool.  Saint 
Simon  says  of  Fenelon,  in  his  memoirs — u  This  prelate  was 
a  large,  thin,  well-formed  man,  with  a  large  nose,  eyes  whence 
fire  and  genius  poured  as  a  torrent,  and  a  physiognomy  the 
like  of  which  I  never  before  saw,  and  which,  once  seen,  could 
never  be  forgotten ;  it  required  an  effort  to  withdraw  my  eyes 
from  it.”  But  even  in  this  particular  there  are  astonishing 
varieties ;  the  face  is  not  always  the  portraiture  of  the  soul. 
There  have  been  men  of  immense  mental  conception  whose 
physiognomy  was  deficient  in  the  expression  of  it.  Of  this 
kind  were  the  magnificently-minded  Cromwell,  the  warlike 
Marlborough,  the  erudite  Johnson,  and  the  imaginative 
Goldsmith.  The  face  of  Malesherbes,  the  undaunted  de¬ 
fender  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  far  from  pourtraying  the  heroism 
of  his  soul,  for  he  had  a  lowering  look,  a  coarse  appearance, 
and  vulgar  tournure .  Madame  Roland  says,  in  her  memoirs  : 
“  I  observed  D'Alembert,  whose  name,  Melanges ,  and  Dis¬ 
cours  encyclopediques,  excited  my  curiosity.  His  diminutive 
figure  and  squeaking  voice  made  me  think  that  the  writings  of 
a  philosopher  are  better  worth  knowing  than  his  mask.” 
Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  than  the  countenance,  the 
bearing,  and  the  manners,  of  Florian  were  to  his  works.  It 
is  said  of  the  contemporaries  of  Socrates,  that  “  those  of 
them  who  were  ignorant  of  his  worth  used  to  maintain  that 
his  words  and  sentences  were  like  boxes  made  of  coarse  and 
outwardly-fashionless  timber,  but  within  contained  exquisite 
and  admirably-finished  pictures.”  Generally  speaking,  the 
physiognomy  of  men  who  possess  talent  is  animated  ;  whereas, 
in  men  of  genius  it  is  frequently  sedate,  as  if  their  minds 
sought  solitude  in  the  depths  of  the  system.  Even  the  eyes 
sometimes  fail  in  disclosing  the  genius  of  the  man.  Atterbury, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  says  of  Newton,  in  opposition  to  Fon- 
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tanelle — “The  vivacious  and  piercing  eye  that  he  has 
pleased  to  give  him  does  not  belong  to  him ;  at  least  it  has  not 
during  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  known  him :  and  most 
assuredly  his  general  air  and  appearance  gave  no  evidence  of 
the  profound  penetration  evinced  in  his  works.”  Rousseau’s 
eyes  were  rather  those  of  a  modern  chevalier  d’ Industrie  in  fear 
of  justice  than  of  the  author  of  “  Emelie.”  Madame  de 
S tael’s  eyes  were,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  neither  remark¬ 
able  for  their  brilliancy  nor  vivacity;  but,  to  use  the  expression 
of  one  of  her  relatives,  they  were  d’une  rare  magnificence  when 
she  was  animated.  Nothing  could  be  more  inexpressive,  more 
piggish  and  unmeaning  than  the  eyes,  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
countenance,  of  the  late  Professor  Sir  John  Leslie,  who 
possessed,  perhaps,  the  most  profoundly  meditative  mind  of 
any  man  of  his  times. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  exclusive  ground  for  believing  that 
the  external  appearance  of  great  men  corresponds  exactly  to 
their  genius  and  labours,  although  many  instances  to  the  con¬ 
trary  might  be  cited.  Long-continued  activity  of  the  sensitive 
powers  and  incessant  reflection  and  meditation  tend  to  concen¬ 
trate  life  in  the  brain  and  internal  functions,  while  the  motor 
organs  gradually  diminish  in  volume  and  energy,  frequently 
leaving  the  body — even  the  face — too  enfeebled  to  respond  to 
the  internal  mental  action. 

Proceeding  to  the  particular  effects  of  the  law  of  predomi¬ 
nant  sensibility,  the  first  we  arrive  at  is  the  power  of  concen¬ 
tration  or  abstraction,  to  which  man  owes  his  superiority  over 
other  animals ;  in  a  greater  degree  it  is  this  force  of  attention 
and  profundity  of  meditation  that  places  some  men  above 
others.  Our  power  is  co-equal  with  our  intellect :  but  this 
intellect  is  co-equal  with  the  power  of  concentration.  Avicenna, 
a  distinguished  Arabian  medical  writer,  says  that  “  every¬ 
thing  is  obedient  to  the  human  mind  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.” 
The  fruitful  invention,  the  creative  power  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
elevation  and  expansion  of  thought,  the  glorious  gift  of  com¬ 
municating  life  to  bronze,  to  marble,  or  to  canvass,  are  alto¬ 
gether  due  to  the  concentration  and  exaltation  of  the  mind,  to 
the  ecstatic  intuition,  when  the  body  is  lost  sight  of  and  as  if 
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non-existent; — it  is  as  if  the  individual  were  passing  from  the 
sphere  of  substances  to  that  of  essences.  Meantime,  it  is  an 
essential  point  that  the  cerebral  power  should  be  sufficient  to 
concentrate  the  object  of  thought  into  one  point  of  view,  which, 
however,  shall  include  its  details :  this  is  the  condition  of  our 
mastery  of  it.  And  it  is  a  well-known  truth  that  a  master¬ 
piece  is  nothing  more  than  the  copy  of  an  original  that  has 
long  been  elaborated  in  the  brain  of  the  man  of  genius, — the 
fulness  of  a  pre-existing  type ;  nor  are  the  pen,  the  brush,  the 
chisel,  or  the  graver,  other  than  instruments  of  expression  to 
the  thought  that  has  been  previously  perfected  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  regions.  “  When  Phidias  sculptured  his  Minerva,”  says 
Cicero,  “  he  had  a  certain  image  in  his  thought  on  which  his 
mental  eyes  were  fixed,  which  guided  his  hand,  and  to  which 
his  art  gave  expression.”  The  ^ame  idea  is  elegantly  stated 
by  Voltaire,  in  the  following  lines,  when  he  makes  Venus 
say— 

“  Qui !  je  me  montrais  toute  nue 
Au  Dieu  Mars,  au  bel  Adonis, 

A  Vulcain  meme,  et  j’en  rougis ; 

Mais  Praxithle,  ou  m’a-t-il  vue  V *  * 

We  may  answer  the  goddess — “  In  his  glowing  imagination.” 
With  the  same  meaning,  Cochin  said,  “  On  ne  peint  pas  avec 
des  couleurs,  mais  on  peint  avec  son  ame.” 

Could  this  internal  image  be  expressed  to  the  full, — could  the 
whole  fervour  of  the  poet’s  idea  burn  in  his  verse,  or  that  of 
the  painter  and  sculptor  find  a  material  equal  on  the  canvass 
or  the  marble, — could  external  representation  come  up  to  the 
psycological  ideal,  art  would  indeed  attain  a  godlike  elevation  ! 
But  it  is  not  so;  for  however  close  may  be  the  connexion 
between  the  thought  and  the  form,  human  genius  stops  short 
of  this  perfection,  and  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  it  is  the 


*  I  have  ventured  to  rhyme  this  into  the  vernacular  thus  : — 

;Tis  true,  I  shewed  my  varied  charms 
To  soft  Adonis,  and  the  god  of  arms, 

To  Vulcan  e’en,  and  to  my  cheek  the  blushes  flew; 
But  where,  Praxiteles,  didst  thou  my  beauties  view? 
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degree  of  that  genius.  Of  this  impossibility  of  full  expression 
we  have  the  evidence  of  many  poets,  but  none  state  it  so  beau¬ 
tifully  as  our  Byron :  — 

“  Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me, — could  I  wreck 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  and  weak, 

All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek, 

Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe — into  one  word, 

And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  speak  ; 
t  But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 

With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a  sword/' 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  iii. 

Still  has  the  majesty  of  human  genius  sufficed,  in  all  ages,  to 
excite  the  most  exquisite  and  the  grandest  of  human  feelings, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  soft  emotions  and  even  of  fear  ren¬ 
dered  homage  to  man’s  imaginative  power.  Quinctilian  says 
that  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias  augmented  the  religious  fervour  of 
the  people.  Who  can  behold 

“  Laocoon’s  torture  dignifying  pain, 

*  *  *  *  *  &  £ 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow" 

which  graced  the  Belvidere  palace,  without  experiencing  feel¬ 
ings  of  awe  or  agitation  ?  Even  the  author  himself  has  been 
seen  to  stand  astonished  at  his  own  work,  when  the  ecstasy  of 
mind  that  produced  it  is  past,  and  the  calmness  of  every-day 
life  is  upon  him.  The  painter,  Spinello,  was  frightened  at  a 
figure  of  the  devil  himself  had  traced.  The  celebrated  German 
legend-writer,  Hoffmann,  says  that  his  hair  sometimes  stood 
on  end  when  reading  his  own  tales.  “  Did  I  really  imagine 
that?”  was  Voltaire’s  query  one  day,  on  perusing  “  La  Clarion,” 
in  one  of  his  pieces.  And  in  a  letter  written  after  seeing  his 
own  tragedy  of  “  Merope”  on  the  stage,  he  says,  “  Et  moi  qui 
vous  parle,  je  me  suis  oublie  au  point  d’y  pleurer  comme  tin 
autre.” 

Besides  this  power  of  concentration,  however,  there  is,  espe¬ 
cially  in  some  temperaments,  the  mobility  of  sensibility  previ¬ 
ously  alluded  to ;  indeed,  the  very  great  excitability  of  the 
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nervous  system  necessarily  leads  to  irregular  evolution  of 
nervous  energy.  In  this  consists  the  property  which  some 
have  of  passing — 

11  From  grave  to  gay,  from  pleasing  to  severe.” 

Livy,  after  stating  that  the  Elder  Cato  possessed  a 
power  of  mind  and  strength  of  body  that  would  have  made 
him  illustrious  in  any  nation,  adds,  that  he  had  ingenium  ver¬ 
satile,  a  versatile  and  malleable  genius,  and,  though  serious  in 
thought  and  stern  in  resolve,  his  intellect  readily  adapted  itself 
to  the  lighter  arts  and  occupations  of  life.  Hence  the  power 
which  a  great  poet  shews  in  uniting  himself  with  the  feelings 
of  all  his  fellew-beings,  of  entering  into  their  joys,  their  pains, 
their  hopes,  and  their  misfortunes ;  hence  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  great  and  the  beautiful ;  hence  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
or  the  burlesque,  and  his  showing  ivp  of  others’  follies  and  fee¬ 
bleness.  And  all  these,  if  the  mobility  be  complete,  he  ex¬ 
presses  with  a  richness  of  imagination  and  a  grace  that  is  ever 
varying,  ever  new.  The  same  great  mind  #  imaged  forth  the 
beauteous  Francesca  de  Rimini,  and  the  horrible  picture  of 
Ugolino  and  his  sons.  Behold  the  lofty  splendor  and  low 
buffoonery  that  are  commingled  in  Ariosto?s  “  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso !”  Witness  “Les  Provinciales”  and  “Les  Pensees  Morales,” 
both  of  them  works  of  the  same  genius.^  Pope  wrote  the  “  Essay 
on  Man”  and  the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock Cowper,  the  prosy 
“Sofa”  and  the  gallopping  “John  Gilpin;”  Byron,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  reckless  banter  of  his  “  Don  Juan,”  introduces 
that  glorious  song  to  liberty,  commencing  with — 

“  The  isles  of  Greece  !  the  isles  of  Greece  ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung;” 

whilst  the  great  Goethe,  who  wrote  the  meditative  and  ter¬ 
rific  “  Faust/'  also  wrote  the  most  merry  and  pleasing  songs. 

This  variable  property  of  mind,  however,  is  more  promi¬ 
nently  remarked  in  the  finished  dramatist ;  for,  in  order  to  a 


*  Dante. 


f  Pascal. 
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complete  identification,  he  must  place  himself  in  the  situation 
of  the  person  whom  he  would  delineate,  indue  his  character, 
his  inclinations  and  his  sentiments ;  act  as  he  would  act,  and 
speak  as  he  would  in  reality  express  himself;  without  which 
the  “  Veluti  in  speculum ”  is  a  vain  motto  for  the  stage.  How 
great  is  Shakspeare  in  Csesar,  how  base  in  Iago !  What 
lover  has  not  felt  something  of  that  which  Romeo  feels  ?  What 
victim  of  the  “  green-eyed  monster”  of  that  which  “  the  noble 
Moor”  experiences  ?  What  high  and  pure-minded  man  would 
not  feel  his  gorge  rise,  as  did  that  of  Coriolanus,  at  the  un¬ 
merited  insults  of  an  ignorant  mob  and  their  intriguing 
leaders  ?  How  many  Dogberrys  are  there  not  even  now  ex¬ 
tant  ?  For  so  it  is,  that  by  nature,  and  by  nature's  feelings 
only,  ought  the  merits  of  a  dramatist  to  be  judged,  and  well, 
therefore,  has  it  been  said  of  our  poet,  that  like  nature,  “  he 
was  not  of  an  age,  but  of  all  time.”  Will  the  same  be  said  of 
any  other  dramatic  author  of  our  Fatherland  ? 

And  in  what  does  the  art  of  the  perfect  actor  consist?  In 
giving  with  equal  truth  the  accent  of  all  the  passions  ;  in  pass¬ 
ing  in  a  natural  manner  from  the  familiarity  of  language  to  the 
sublimity  of  the  highest  poetry ;  in  alternately  producing 
laughter  and  the  melting  mood ;  in  short,  in  entering  into 
that  numberless  series  of  metamorphoses  by  which  the  scenic 
expression  of  the  passions,  and  of  the  labyrinthine  windings  of 
the  human  heart  is  effected.  Be  assured,  that  to  do  this  no 
small  degree  of  flexibility  of  mind  is  required,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  visits  of  finished 
actors,  on  this  mundane  stage,  are  so  few  and  far  between. 
The  celebrated  print  in  which  Garrick  is  represented  as  drawn 
on  one  side  by  the  personification  of  Comedy,  while  the  Tragic 
Muse  majestically  commands  him  to  the  other,  is  well  known, 
and  is  a  beautiful  compliment  to  the  flexibility  of  his  genius. 
Cooke's  two  best  characters  were  the  aspiring  Duke  of  Glou¬ 
cester  and  the  fortune-hunting  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm.  I 
have  seen  Kean  play  the  contemplative  Richard  II.,  and  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  Sylvester  Daggerwood  ;  he  was  excellent 
in  both.  Genius  such  as  this  is  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
that  which  is  displayed  in  the  enactment  of  one  series  of  feel- 
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iogs  only;  and,  therefore,  speaking  physiologically,  I  should  be 
much  more  inclined  to  present  the  histrionic  laurel  to  those  so 
gifted,  than  to  others  who  take  the  tragic  or  the  comic  walk 
alone,  however  excellent  they  may  be  in  their  respective  roles . 
Of  the  latter,  we  have  at  this  present  time  several  on  the  stage  ; 
of  the  former,  none.  Charles  Young,  the  best  Hamlet  and 
the  best  M‘ Sycophant,  of  his  professional  day,  no  longer  de¬ 
lights  our  audiences.  Few  have  attained  to  excellence  in  the 
character  of  Hamlet;  and  why  ?  The  flexibility  of  mind  that  is 
requisite  to  pass  suddenly  from  the  exhibition  of  the  inconse¬ 
quent  madman,  to  that  of  the  meditative  scholar,  is  possessed 
but  by  few.  The  same  applies  to  the  part  of  Brutus,  in 
Howard  Payne’s  tragedy  of  that  name  ;  Kean  stood  alone  in. 
that  character. 

By  the  same  varied  forms  of  physical  and  moral  sensibility, 
we  may  explain  how  some  men  have  cultivated,  and  with  suc¬ 
cess,  different  branches  of  knowledge.  This  it  was  that  pro¬ 
cured  the  epithet  of  “  admirable”  to  the  gifted  Crichton,  and 
enabled  him  to  give  his  celebrated  challenge  to  the  Roman 
learned  world,  to  dispute  with  him  on  any  question  of  litera¬ 
ture  or  science  that  they  might  choose  to  start  sur  le  champ . 
The  Cardinal  Richelieu,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  shaking 
Europe  by  his  political  craft,  w7as  in  the  habit  of  arranging 
and  patronizing  reunions  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  in 
which  love-essays  were  read  and  discussed.  Beaumarchais 
invented  a  new  kind  of  spring  for  watches.  No  Englishman 
should  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  wonderful  versatility  of 
genius  displayed  by  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  at  once  a  profound 
statesman,  lawyer,  and  natural  philosopher.  Many  who  have 
admired  the  splendid  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  are  not  aware 
that  the  architect  was  none  other  than  one  Claude  Perrault,  a 
doctor  of  medicine.  And  many  there  are  who,  while  they 
justly  condemn  the  serious  occupation  which  Thomas  Paine 
entered  upon  of  propagating  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  are  still  ignorant  that  he  could  and  did  condescend  to 
the  lighter  and  more  innocent  task  of  scribbling  madrigals. 
The  indefatigable  and  judicious  anatomist,  Haller,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  very  pretty  poem  on  the  Alps  ;  and  the  author  of  the 
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“  Zoonomia,”  Dr.  Darwin,  is  also  the  writer  of  a  highly  ima¬ 
ginative  piece  of  poetry,  called  the  u  Botanic  Garden.”  Bouf- 
flers,  a  French  versificator  of  considerable  repute,  wrote  an 
excellent  work  on  Freewill.  Daubenton,  whose  fame  as  a 
naturalist  is  of  the  purest  character,  wrote  part  of  a  novel,  en¬ 
titled  “  Zelie  dans  le  Desert,”  which  his  wife  published.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  though  a  giant  in  the  science  of  chemistry, 
was  nevertheless  a  man  of  considerable  poetical  imagination. 
Coleridge  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  if  not  the  greatest 
philosopher,  he  might  have  been  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age. 
And  Southey  said,  that  he  only  lacked  the  art  of  poetry,  for 
he  had  all  the  elements  of  a  poet.  His  biography,  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Davy,  gives  us  many  written  proofs  of  the  same 
fact.  Nor,  indeed,  is  imagination  without  its  use  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  sciences ;  for  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  invention  is 
required,  so  that  the  experiments  may  be  varied,  and  sources 
of  error  supposed  and  detected  •  besides  which,  by  the  imagi¬ 
nation  the  patience  so  requisite  in  scientific  investigations  is 
sustained.  No  organ  of  observation  has  yet  been  pointed  out 
by  phrenologists,  who,  however,  make  it  consist  in  the  united 
functions  of  several,  among  which,  that  of  ideality  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  ranked. 

The  varied  talents  of  the  cultivators  of  the  fine  arts  are  re¬ 
peatedly  instanced  in  history.  Salvator  Rosa  was  not  only 
poetical  with  his  brush,  but  with  his  pen  also,  and  with  one 
almost  as  much  as  with  the  other.  Girodet,  the  French  painter, 
also  possessed  this  twin-like  genius,  though  his  verses  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  poetry  of  his  paintings.  But  far 
above  all  others  in  this  particular,  stands  the  incomparable 
Michel-Angelo  Buonarotti,  the  inimitable  sculptor,  painter, 
architect,  and  poet :  of  austere  manners,  and  rich  in  high  and 
serious  thoughtfulness,  he  still  gave  evidence  of  a  grace  and 
delicacy  of  taste  that  no  one  man  ever  yet  possessed  in  the 
same  degree.  By  turns  gloomy,  profound,  light,  and  sparkling, 
we  behold  him  pass  from  the  almost  divine  majesty  of  his 
Moses,  to  the  sylphide  form  of  his  Aurora  ;  from  the  vast  con¬ 
ception  of  Saint  Peter’s  Church,  to  the  invention  of  a  scaffold  ; 
from  the  tremendous  scene  of  the  Last  Judgment,  to  thejruf- 
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foon  tricks  of  Polichinello !  Ages  must  yet  elapse  ere  nature 
produces  another  Buonarotti  ! 

After  viewing  the  mental  and  physical  mobility  in  men 
gifted  with  great  genius,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  fre¬ 
quent  discrepancies  of  conduct  and  even  of  capability  with 
which  the  biographies  of  such  abound.  Every  moral  effort  is 
succeeded  by  more  or  less  of  mental  exhaustion  ;  and;  subject, 
as  men  of  genius  are,  to  impulses,  the  ideas  must  be  grasped 
and  registered  while  flowing,  otherwise  they  are  lost  in  the 
exhaustion  that  succeeds.  Now  the  instinctive  intuitions  of 
genius  occur  in  vivid  and  impetuous  onset,  the  cerebral  power 
being  for  the  time  concentrated  ; — seize  the  occasion,  and  the 
exquisite  expression  is  given  by  the  pen,  the  chisel  or  the 
brush  ;  neglect  it,  and  all  is  barren.  Than  this  nothing  is 
more  common  in  the  works  of  celebrated  men,  and  the  in¬ 
equalities  that  so  surprise  the  world  are  thus  accounted  for. 
Byron  has  said — 

u  A  bard  may  sing  too  often  and  too  long 

and  even  some  of  his  poems  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  own 
maxim.  Annibal  Carraci  says  of  Tintoretto,  “  Ho  veduto  il 
Tintoretto  ora  eguale  a  Titiano,  ora  minore  del  Tintoretto;” 
and  Moliere  said  of  Corneille,  “  Un  demon  vient  lui  dieter  ses 
bons  vers,  et  l’abandonne  ensuite.” 

Statesmen,  scholars,  and  warriors,  are  equally  subject  to 
similar  alternations  of  cerebral  weakness  and  vigour.  The  sud¬ 
den  inspirations,  the  flashes  of  brilliant  ideas,  which  decide  the 
fate  of  great  battles,  or  of  important  negotiations,  depend  on 
the  same  law  of  nervous  orgasm.  This  it  is  that  has  been 
called  the  glance  of  genius;  or  in  other  words,  that  lightning 
movement  of  the  thought  which  illuminates,  even  in  the 
mind’s  depths,  things  that  no  meditative  effort  had  been  able 
to  reach. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  effects  which  this  excess  of  sensibility, 
the  general  attribute  of  genius,  produces  on  the  character  and 
the  habits  of  those  possessed  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  allied 
with  three  great  characteristics — namely,  vanity,  irritability, 
and  inconstancy  of  purpose. 
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Regarding  the  origin  of  vanity  in  this  case,  it  may  be  ob- 
served,  that,  with  reference  to  the  brute  creation,  every  human 
being  possesses  the  feeling  of  superiority,  and  the  reason  is 
obvious — he  is  aware  of  the  greater  elevation  of  his  intellect. 
The  same  reason  applies  to  the  view  which  the  man  of  genius 
takes  of  his  less  favoured  fellow-men ;  standing  on  the  lofty 
battlements  of  glory,  other  men  appear  small  in  the  distance ; 
admired  by  his  contemporaries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  admire  himself.  Warriors,  poets,  orators,  scholars, 
artists,  and  statesmen,  both  ancient  and  modern,  testify  to  the 
sentiment  of  self-superiority,  which,  though  based  in  reality,  is 
often  exaggerated  by  overweening  vanity,  sometimes  to  the 
verge  of  mental  hallucination.  What  else  led  Alexander 
to  declare  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  and  the  Indian 
Bacchus  ?  Even  the  thoughtful  Caesar  is  found,  in  Suetonius, 
thus  speaking  of  his  race — “  Est  ergo  in  genere,  et  sanctitas 
regum,  qui  plurimum  inter  homines  pollent,  et  ceremonia 
Deorum  quorum  ipsi  in  potestate  sunt  reges.” 

Turning  from  these  heroes  of  antiquity,  to 

- - — - - u  the  modern,  mightier  far, 

Who,  born  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw  his  car;  ” 

we  behold  him  taking  to  himself  the  pompous  title  of  "U  Homme 
du  Destin  and  at  heart  a  despot,  even  if  fortune  had  not 
given  him  opportunity  of  enacting  the  character,  saying  of  his 
fellow-beings — “  Les  hommes  sont  des  pourceaux  qui  se  nouris- 
sent  d’or ;  eh  bien  !  je  leur  jette  d’or  pour  les  conduire  ou  je 
veux.”  Horace,  in  his  final  ode,  vain-gloriously,  yet  truly 
prophesies — 

“  Jamque  peregi  opus,  sere  perennius.” 

Libanius,  the  friend  and  physician  of  the  philosophic  Julian, 
being  offered  the  high  office  of  pretor,  refused  it,  alleging  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  degrade  himself  and  his  profession.  The 
learned  Cardan,  in  his  autobiography,  says,  “  Natura  mea 
in  extremitate  humanse  substantiae  conditionisque,  et  in  con- 
finis  immortalium  posita.”  In  the  company  of  the  Conti  and 
Vendomes,  Voltaire  would  say,  “  Nous  sommes  tous  rois, 
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princes,  ou  poetes;”  nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  overstated  his 
rank:  few  kings  or  princes  that  I  wot  of  could  compeer  with 
the  mighty  Arouet.  As  for  Rousseau,  nothing  less  than  sta¬ 
tues  and  altars  would  satisfy  him !  The  overbearing  self-im¬ 
portance  of  Pope  made  him  many  and  bitter  enemies.  In  the 
phrenzy  and  prodigality  of  vanity  he  exclaimed— 

- “  Yes,  I  am  proud  to  see 

Men,  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me/’ 

Mirabeau,  whose  youthful  career  one  would  have  thought 
sufficiently  adverse  to  stifle  all  vanity,  on  the  score  of  birth,  at 
least,  and  the  people’s  tribune  as  he  was,  was  in  the  habit, 
when  speaking  of  the  Admiral  Coligny,  to  say;  “  Et  qui,  par 
parenthese,  etait  mon  cousin.”  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says  of 
the  great  mathematician,  Laplace,  that  when  he  was  a  minister 
of  Napoleon  he  was  rather  formal  and  grand  in  manner,  with 
an  air  of  protection  rather  than  courtesy.  He  spoke  like  a  man 
not  merely  feeling  his  power,  but  wishing  that  others  should 
be  immediately  conscious  of  it.  He  was  exceedingly  proud  of 
his  orders,  and  had  the  star  of  the  order  of  Reunion  affixed  to 
his  dressing-gown.  He  seemed  angry  that  any  results  in  che¬ 
mistry  could,  even  in  their  future  possibilities,  be  compared 
with  his  own  labours.  Great  actors  have,  almost  invariably, 
been  great  egotists.  The  celebrated  Baron,  of  the  French 
stage,  used  to  say,  “  that  an  actor  was  nursed  in  the  laps  of 
queens.”  The  stately  hauteur  of  John  Philiip  Kemble,  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  was  sometimes  carried  to  a  most  absurd  extent ;  his 
stiff  and  “  Sir  Oracle”  enunciation  was  ever  putting  his  friends 
in  mind  of  his  tragic  avocation.  Kean’s  standard  of  excellence 
was  knowledge  of  acting ;  and  he  disliked  aristocratic  society, 
because  they  were  vastly  ignorant  on  the  point,  and  could  not 
learnedly  discuss  his  merits. 

Yet,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  modesty  is  incompatible 
with  genius.  Men  endowed  with  vast  intellect,  being  those 
who  have  the  most  precise  and  profound  idea  of  perfection, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining  it,  for  the  most  part  know 
where  to  stop  ;  they  feel  that  there  is  a  still  more  elevated 
point  than  that  which  their  genius  has  reached,  and  this  re- 
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flection  is  the  secret  of  their  modesty.  Meantime  they  are 
strong,  and  trust  in  their  genius  ;  and  happy  is  it  that  such  is 
the  case,  for  in  this  conviction  the  progress  of  social  happiness 
and  improvement  originates.  Hard  would  it  be  for  humanity 
were  these  pioneers  of  civilization  doubtful  of  their  intellectual 
power  ! 

The  insatiable  love  of  praise  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  this 
feeling  of  vanity.  It  is  the  nectar  that  transports  the  genius  : 
imbibing  it,  he  is  banquetting  with  the  gods, — deprived  of  it, 
he  is  a  mere  mortal, — refused  where  it  is  merited,  the  next 
characteristic,  irritability,  is  generated,  and  is  also  connected 
with  an  exceeding  sensibility.  When  Pope  published  his 
“  Essay  on  Criticism  ”  anonymously,  the  young  and  impatient 
poet  was  mortified  with  the  inertion  of  public  curiosity ;  he 
was  almost  in  despair.  On  two  occasions,  Pope  attacked 
Pope.  He  was  the  author  of  the  “  Key  to  the  Lock,”  written 
to  shew  that  the  il  Pape  of  the  Lock”  was  a  political  poem  ; 
and  this  could  only  have  been  designed  to  increase  attention  to 
a  work  which  hardly  required  any  such  artifice.  After  writing 
the  finest  works  of  genius,  he  was  busily  employed  in  attract¬ 
ing  the  public  attention  to  it.  That  the  genius  of  Milton 
pined  away  in  solitude,  and  that  all  the  consolations  of  fame 
were  denied  him  during  his  life,  is  generally  known ;  but  not, 
perhaps,  that  this  spirit  propagated  itself  beyond  the  poet’s 
tomb.  And  can  we  believe  that  Milton  did  not  endure  morti¬ 
fication  from  the  neglect  of  evil  days,  as  certainly  as  Torquato 
Tasso  was  goaded  to  madness  by  the  systematic  frigidity  of 
his  critics  ? 

But,  to  refer  to  the  irritability  before  mentioned,  as  origi¬ 
nating  in  praise  withheld,  we  may  readily  imagine  that  the 
flattering  sound  of  Fame’s  trumpet  is  the  most  efficient  seda¬ 
tive  to  this  irritation.  Flattery  is  the  only  rein  that  can  curb 
the  fiery  head  of  irritated  genius;  nor  should  the  dose  be 
charily  administered ;  nor  need  there  be  any  fear  of  its  too  fre¬ 
quent  iteration.  “  Give  the  copious  draught  of  praise  with  only 
one  grain  of  censure,”  says  Bayle,  “  and  the  latter  alone  is 
acutely  felt.”  When  Lucretius  could  exclaim,  “  Acri  percussit 
thyrso  laudis  spes  magna  meum  cor,”  it  may  be  imagined  how 
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heavily  the  vituperium  would  fall  upon  the  same  heart.  And 
so  of  all  whose  conscious  intellect,  joined  to  organic  irritability, 
leads  them  to  expect  honour  among  their  species — nay,  more, 
we  find  those  whom  fame  has  already  warmly  greeted,  fre¬ 
quently  discovering  irritation  of  mind  at  the.  attempts  made  by 
others  to  reach  her  proud  temple — they  would  monopolize  the 
attention  of  mankind.  In  poets,  this  irascible  tendency  has 
been  marked  from  time  immemorial ;  the  genus  irritabile 
vatum  is  no  modern  creation.  Boileau  said  to  Freret,  “  Jeune 
homme,  il  faut  penser  a  la  gloire  ;  je  Pai  toujours  eu  en  vue, 
et  n’ai  jamais  entendu  louer  quelqu’un,  fut  ce  un  cordonnier, 
que  je  n’ai  ressenti  un  peu  de  jalousie yet  Boileau,  for  a  poet, 
was  a  very  grave,  reflecting  man.  Need  I  bring  in  further 
evidence  the  “Dunciad,”  of  Pope,  and  the  “  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,”  of  Byron  ?  both  of  them  the  bilious 
effects  of  offended  pride.  In  the  latter  satire,  mention  is  made 
of  the  effects  of  a  criticism  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  on  the 
hopes  of  Montgomery,  the  author  of  “The  Wanderer  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,”  in  the  following  lines  : — 

“  With  broken  lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 

Lo  !  sad  Alcaeus  wanders  down  the  vale  ; 

Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloomed  at  last, 

His  hopes  have  perished  by  the  northern  blast : 

Nipped  in  the  bud,  by  Caledonian  gales, 

His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails.” 

And  this,  though  his  poetry  had  been  greatly  praised  by  every 
English  review ;  the  grain  of  censure  was  too  much. 

Not  less  liable  to  this  sensitivenesss  are  the  professors  of 
the  musical  art ;  and  to  it  is  owing  the  premature  and  recent 
death  of  one  whose  quickly  rising  genius  gave  promise  of  notes 
yet  sweeter  than  those  which  adorn  his  first  and  his  last  com¬ 
positions,  ll  Pirata  and  I  Puritani — Bellini,  in  his  tw7enty- 
ninth  year,  fell  a  -victim  to  the  ruthless  criticisms  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren.  The  rivalries,  of  great  singers  are  well 
known  to  keep  the  green-rooms  of  theatres  in  constant  turmoils. 
In  Italy,  the  rancorous  feeling  is  carried  to  a  fearful  extent ; 
and  in  a  recent  instance  that  occurred  at  Naples,  the  murder 
of  one  of  the  rival  cantatrice  was  the  result  of  it.  They  who 
desire  to  possess  a  most  laughable  account  of  one  of  these 
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professional  duellos,  should  read  a  letter  from  Metastasio  to 
the  Principessa  di  Belmonte,  which  may  be  found  in  his  pub¬ 
lished  correspondence. 

Even  men  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  in  which  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  less  involved,  are  not  exempt  from  this  irritability  of 
temper.  Of  this  abundant  proof  may  be  found  in  ©’Israeli’s 
“  Quarrels  of  Authors witness  those  of  Pope,  Addison,  Boling- 
broke,  Boyle,  Bentley,  D’Avenant,  and  others.  Perhaps  those 
who  have  shewn  it  in  its  most  inveterate  character  are  the 
theological  writers,  in  whom  irascibility  seems  to  have  settled 
down  into  deadly  hatred,  giving  rise  to  the  proverbial  odium 
theologicum. 

When  power  has  been  superadded  to  fame,  still  we  find  the 
jealous  feeling  on  the  score  of  the  latter  in  all  its  force,  and 
mixing  thorns  with  the  laurels  that  encircle  the  head  of  the 
victorious  genius.  “  When,”  says  Montesquieu,  “  Richelieu 
beheld  the  royal  authority  firmly  established,  the  enemies  of 
France  in  consternation,  and  the  king’s  subjects  once  more 
obedient,  who  would  not  have  thought  that  this  great  man  was 
content  ?  But  no  :  when  yet  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  fortune,  a 
secret  rival  of  his  glory,  housed  in  an  obscure  chamber  in  Paris, 
remained  ;  in  Corneille  he  found  a  new  rebel  whom  he  could 
never  subdue.”  Napoleon,  colossus  of  glory  as  he  was,  felt 
and  expressed  a  rankling  envy  of  a  severely  caustic  poet, 
named  Geoffrey,  who  divided  with  him  the  attention  of  his 
Parisian  subjects  ;  and  it  may  be  very  reasonably  doubted 
whether  it  was  the  fame  or  the  anti-despotic  tendency  of 
Madame  de  Stael’s  writings  that  procured  her  the  honour  of 
his  most  cordial  hatred  and  unwearying  persecution,  though 
these  are  more  generally  attributed  to  the  latter. 

Nor  should  we  wonder  that  the  full  cup  of  fame  is  insuf¬ 
ficient,  for  the  very  gratification  augments  the  necessity.  The 
love  of  gold  is  said  to  increase  with  the  gold,  and  so  it  is  with 
the  thirst  for  celebrity.  One  success  excites  the  feverish 
desire  for  another ;  but  as  no  function  of  the  economy  can  go 
beyond  a  certain  degree  of  exertion  without  implicating  the 
organization  in  a  morbid  manner,  or  as  the  power  does  not 
always  keep  pace  with  the  wish,  so  does  this  continued  tumult 
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of  emotions,  this  too  extended  action  of  the  brain  and  entire 
nervous  system,  ultimately  generate  the  morbidly  nervous  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  which  men  of  high  genius  and  aspiring  thoughts 
are  so  often  the  victims  :  the  laurel  that  forms  the  poet’s  crown 
is  a  corroding  plant,  both  toxic  and  intoxicating  in  its  effects. 
At  such  a  degree  of  nervous  excitability  everything  irritates, 
the  slightest  contradiction  exasperates,  the  most  minute  contre¬ 
temps  acidifies  the  temper.  Sometimes  circumstances  and 
temperament  combine  to  concentrate  this  susceptibility  in  the 
imagination ;  and  misanthropy,  repulsive  manners,  and  hypo- 
chondriacism  are  the  results, — results,  however,  that  are  fre¬ 
quently  only  the  rude  bark  inclosing  a  feeling  and  affectionate 
heart.  Garrick  used  to  say  of  Dr.  Johnson,  “  that  he  had 
nothing  of  the  bear  but  the  hide.”  This  state  of  the  nervous 
system  explains  the  fact  that  so  many  celebrated  men  have 
been  croakers  concerning  the  state  of  their  health,  while  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  any  failure  in  it  was  wanting. 
Their  nerves  are,  as  it  were,  laid  bare,  and  subjected  to  every 
breath  of  circumstance  ,*  a  breath  that  is  to  them  in  such  a 
case  a  blast  which  all  the  glowing  illusions  of  literary  honour, 
and  the  softest  affections  of  the  heart,  cannot  counteract. 
Who  can  help  but  observe  this  state  of  mind  in  the  “  Confes¬ 
sions”  of  “  the  self- torturing  sophist,  wild  Kousseau  ?”  i(  Votre 
imagination,”  writes  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  her  daughter,  “  va 
trop  vite.  Voila  les  tours  que  me  fait  la  mienne  a  tout  moment. 
II  me  semble  toujours  que  tout  ce  que  j’aime,  tout  ce  que 
m’est  bon,  va  m’echapper ;  et  cela  donne  de  telies  tristesses  a 
in  on  cceur,  que  si  elles  etaient  continuelles,  comme  elles  sont 
vives,  je  n’y  pourrais  pas  resister.” 

Happily  the  nervous  system  does  not  always  reach  this 
degree  of  pernicious  excitability,  and  the  sensibility  is  main¬ 
tained  within  the  limits  of  its  natural  action.  I  have  said  that 
one  of  the  attributes  of  this  sensitive  temperament  is  mobility, 
which  is  so  often  observed  as  a  predominant  characteristic  of 
those  whose  labour  is  all  cerebral.  The  poet,  the  artist,  the 
scholar,  and  the  philosopher,  is  the  human  being  par  excellence , 
the  social  and  progressive  being  by  nature ;  which  nature, 
being  endowed  with  a  preponderating  quantity  of  sensitiveness, 
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is  more  subject  to  fluctuations  and  changes  of  mental  direction 
than  that  of  ordinary  men.  What  literary  genius  or  artist  is 
there  who  has  not  conceived,  projected,  or  sketched  a  host  of 
works?  And  if  they  remain  unfinished,  can  we  say  it  is  for 
lack  of  talent?  By  no  means  ;  only  that  an  enduring  purpose 
and  persistency  of  volition  is  requisite  for  the  execution,  which 
is  rarely  met  with.  A  writer’s  first  act  is  to  vivify  his  thoughts, 
and  this  he  finds  no  very  difficult  task  ;  but  to  give  a  certain 
consistency  to  the  first  brightening  of  the  thought,  to  fix,  as  it 
were,  the  idea  in  its  meteor  passage,  ere  it  vanish,  is  the  pain¬ 
ful  part  of  the  operation  : 

“  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.” 

A  gust  of  poesy  fills  the  poet’s  sail,  and  he  dashes  onwards  ; 
anon  the  gale  of  inspiration  drops,  and  behold  him  rolling 
about  purposeless.  Beautiful  conceptions  appear  and  float  in 
the  imagination ;  these  the  mind  strives  to  seize  upon,  then 
stops  short  and  gives  way ;  again  it  rises  and  again  sinks,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  very  commencing  contemplations.  Phenomena 
such  as  these  are  frequent,  because,  in  order  to  put  the  finish¬ 
ing  stroke  to  any  master-piece,  qualities,  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  each  other,  are  requisite  ;  for,  to  the  impassioned  must  be 
added  the  clearly-observing  soul, — with  the  enthusiastic  the 
analytical  spirit  must  be  joined, — with  the  imagination  of  the 
artist  the  patience  of  the  erudite  man  must  coalesce.  And 
how  few  do  we  find  combining  these  qualities  of  excellence  ! 
The  loftiest  genius  only  possesses  them  by  starts ;  and  hence 
those  hosts  of  commenced  works,  poems,  sketches,  experiments, 
hypotheses,  and  systems  which  traverse  the  imagination  in 
rapid  crowds,  that  leave  scarce  a  trace  behind  them.  “  How 
long,”  says  Lessing,  “  is  the  route  from  the  imagination  to  the 
pencil,  and  how  much  do  men  wander  about  on  the  way !” 
Johnson  began  no  less  than  thirty-nine  literary  undertakings, 
not  one  of  which  he  ever  finished.  Sheridan  left  two  exquisite 
comedies,  one  opera,  and  one  farce ;  but  how  many  others  did 
he  not  sketch  !  Unfinished  paintings  and  engravings  of  great 
artists  are  as  rife  as  blackberries — the  abandoned  offspring  of 
their  irresolute  parents.  Doubtless  this  roving  life  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  and  the  thought  carries  its  charms  with  it;  but,  like 
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all  vagabond  modes  of  life,  it  is  fatal  to  those  who  enter  too 
continuously  into  it,  inasmuch  as  it  compromises  the  literary 
character  and  fortune  of  the  most  rare  and  brilliant  capacities. 
How  feelingly  does  the  luckless  Coleridge  express  his  regret 
on  this  subject  !  (See  his  “  Letters  and  Conversations.”) 

The  dream  of  stoics  has  ever  been  a  life  of  equal  tenor,  free 
from  clashing  circumstance,  without  variation,  without  con¬ 
trasts,  in  itself  a  beautiful  and  complete  harmony.  However 
closely  this  perfect  condition  may  be  approached  by  some,  it 
is  certain  that  neither  the  stability  of  the  moral  energy,  nor 
that  of  the  physical  power  requisite  for  its  attainment,  can 
co-exist  with  a  nervous  system  that  is  roused  into  agitation  by 
the  slightest  impression.  To  will  a  thing,  and  to  will  it  with 
firmness,  would  appear  to  require  a  solidity  of  intellect  coin¬ 
cident  with  a  sustained  energy  of  vital  action,  a  coincidence 
that  does  not  obtain  in  the  generality  of  the  individuals  now 
under  examination ;  and  in  this  we  find  the  explanation  of  the 
astonishing  feebleness  of  character  displayed  by  so  many  of 
them.  These  great  and  bold  advancers  of  the  human  mind 
suddenly  fail  in  vigour  in  circumstances  sometimes  of  the 
most  unimportant  kind.  Elevated  by  the  imagination,  they 
are  not  by  it  sustained.  Is  the  question  one  of  glory  or  of 
great  events,  they  for  some  time  find  tension  and  powder  in  that 
very  imagination ;  whilst  in  trifling  vexations,  in  any  tedious 
process,  in  the  trickeries  of  every-day  life,  they  are  powerless  as 
children,  and  like  them  are  the  victims  of  fretfulness.  We 
have  seen  in  our  own  days  how — 

“  A  book  withheld,  a  bust  refused,  can  break 
The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake.” 

They  ever  prefer  the  torments  of  a  stormy  existence  to  the 
placidity  of  one  marked  by  no  energetic  situations  ;  and  the 
sober  draught  of  ordinary  life  is  to  them  a  wasting  poison. 
This  contrast  of  mind  and  character,  this  mobility  of  ideas, 
which  is  such  matter  of  astonishment,  is  a  necessary  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  imagination,  itself  the  most  powerful  and  irresistible 
of  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  supple  and  elastic.  The  man  in  whom  the  nervous  ele- 
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ments  are  predominant,  is  the  slave  of  the  moral  propensities 
of  his  constitution ;  his  ardour  frequently  hurries  him  into 
aberrations  which  his  better  reason  regrets ;  he  rushes  from  dis¬ 
orderly  acts  to  elevated  thoughts,  from  puerile  triflings  to  noble 
sacrifices.  A  masculine  resolve  is  instantly  succeeded  by 
utter  irresolution;  from  towering  rage  he  passes  into  mere  com¬ 
pliancy  ;  now  a  lion,  then  a  dove ;  now  simple  as  an  infant, 
then  furious  as  the  whirlwind ;  at  one  time  he  cradles  himself 
in  glowing  hopes,  again  the  golden  sky  of  futurity  is  clouded, 
and  all  is  despair.  Ever-varying  ideas,  ever-undulating  affec¬ 
tions,  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  opposite  feelings,  are  the 
results  of  the  same  uneven  imagination,  in  which  we  behold 
the  origin  of  the  high  and  the  degraded  soul,  the  shrewdness 
and  the  errors,  the  sagacity  and  the  folly,  the  pure-mindedness 
and  the  vice-soiled  character  that  have  been  remarked — with 
sorrow  remarked — in  so  many  celebrated  men.  These  defects 
and  these  virtues  are  the  prerogatives  of  genius,  and  are  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  primary  constitutional  mould  in  which  it  is  cast. 
How  can  we  expect  to  find  the  flagging  sensibility  of  a  Boeotian 
temperament  in  an  Athenian  organization?* — how  hope  for 
the  equably-flowing  thought  in  a  brain  that  is  in  a  state  of 
almost  constant  orgasm  ?  Need  I  mention  the  whole  career 
of  Byron  in  illustration  of  the  above  ?  Need  I  remind  you  of 
his  foppish  and  fashion-hunting  days,  then  of  his  detestation 
of  society, — of  his  low  propensities,  then  ofhis  heroic  aspirations 
and  deeds, — ofhis  aristocratic  pride,  then  ofhis  democratic  ten¬ 
dencies, — of  his  withering  hate,  then  ofhis  affectionate  yearn¬ 
ings, — of  his  caprice,  his  inconsequent  behaviour,  his  fits  of 
almost  insane  joy,  and  passages  of  almost  suicidal  depression  ; 


*  “  In  the  flower  of  his  manly  prime,  in  the  bloom  of  his  wonderful  talents, 
in  the  full  blow  of  his  vices,  there  stands  the  great  moral  antithesis,  the  living- 
type  of  the  Athenian  character — the  warrior,  the  fop — the  statesman,  the 
voluptuary — the  demagogue,  the  patriot — the  orator,  the  drunkard — the  lisper, 
on  whose  utterance  assemblies  hung — the  spendthrift,  whose  extravagance  did 
honour  to  his  native  land — the  man  who  would  have  made  his  country  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  world — the  man  who  destroyed  her  ! — That  is  Alcibiades.” —  (Sir 
D.  K.  Sandford ,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review .) 
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—in  short,  of  all  those  tumults  of  feelings  whose  ragings 
allowed  him  but  short  intervals  of  pure  happiness  in  his  cur¬ 
tailed  existence,  and  finally,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  brought 
his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ? 

The  same  theory  that  I  have  broached  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  inequality  in  the  labour  of  men  of  genius,  should 
also  blunt  the  edge  of  rebuke  when  applied,  as  it  so  freely  is, 
to  the  perversity  of  conduct  that  marks  their  checquered  career. 
How  often  have  we  not  to  deplore  the  abyss  of  degradation 
and  misery  into  which  the  man  of  genius  is  hurried  ! — how 
often  to  regret  that  he  should  court  contempt  when  it  were  an 
easy  thing  for  him  to  grasp  fair  honour  and  secure  respect ! 
But  while  we  do  so,  let  us  not  unfeelingly  reprobate  him  ;  let 
us  not  forget  that  such  inequalities  are  a  condition  of  his  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  organization  ;  that  while  his  moments  of  in¬ 
spiration  are,  to  him,  glimpses  of  happiness,  those  of  depression 
are  a  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence,  and  that  it  is  in 
them — in  those  periods  of  the  soul’s  opacity — that  the  more 
than  man”  so  frequently  sinks  into  “  the  less  than  animal.” 

And  if  we  pity  rather  than  condemn  the  man  so  circum¬ 
stanced,  what  feeling  shall  they  excite  in  us  whose  genius  has 
raised  them  steadily  upwards  to  those  heights  whence  the  view 
of  their  fellow-men  is  as  of  admiring  inferiorities,  of  creatures 
plodding  their  dull,  unvarying  way  in  the  lower  sloughs  of 
social  nature’s  pathways  ?  Shall  envy  aid  our  discontent  ?  or 
shall  grovelling  awe  make  those  heights  more  dizzy  ?  Alas  ! 
let  us  turn  to  the  verse  of  one  who  had  reached  them,  and 
learn  from  him  how  misplaced  are  both  these  feelings ;  how 
preferable,  as  regards  the  mind’s  placidity,  are  the  lowly  and 
steady  walks  of  ordinary  reason  to  those  upper  flights  of  intel¬ 
lectuality  which,  while  they  point  the  way  to  man’s  ultimate 
advancement,  are  made  in  regions  where  storms  and  dis¬ 
quietude  are  the  never-ceasing  influences :  — 

“  This  makes  the  madmen  that  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion  ;  Conquerors  and  Kings, 

Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
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Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul’s  secret  springs. 

And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  !  what  stings 
Are  theirs  !  One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  un teach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or  rule. 

******** 

He  who  ascends  the  mountain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow  ; 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 

And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led.” 


G 


LECTURE  II. 


DELIVERED  APRIL  28th,  1836. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Previously  to  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  physical 
organization  that  is  more  immediately  connected  with  great 
mental  powers,  I  purpose  to  exhibit  to  you  a  few  more  of  the 
moral  characteristics  with  which  that  organization  is  accom¬ 
panied.  The  last  to  which  I  alluded  was  the  instability,  the 
irresolution,  the  inconsequence  of  conduct  that  has  stained  or 
curtailed  the  fair  fame  of  so  many  men,  the  brilliancy  of  whose 
career  would  otherwise  have  been  unchecquered.  This  versa¬ 
tility  also  attaches  to  them  in  those  matters  which  have  more 
immediate  reference  to  their  position  in  ordinary  and  social 
life,  to  their  religious  and  political  belief,  to  their  choice  of 
avocation  or  of  habitation,  their  measure  of  evil  and  good,  and 
so  forth. 

It  would  be  neither  just  nor  historically  true  to  affirm  that 
men  of  genius  in  general  have  been  found  wanting  in  adhe¬ 
siveness  in  concerns  of  so  much  importance  as  religious  and 
political  belief.  Many  might  be  cited  who,  in  those  troublous 
times,  when  the  freedom  of  religious  conscience  was  liable  to 
be  compromised  by  the  death  of  one  sovereign  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  another,  perseveringly  adhered  to  that  creed  on  which 
their  fathers  had  taught  them  to  rely ;  and  so  far  has  this  ad¬ 
hesiveness  been  carried,  by  men  of  otherwise  vastly  superior 
minds,  that  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  deny  the  axiom, 
that  bigotry  and  ignorance  are  always  found  in  company  of 
each  other.  For  instance,  how  hard  is  it  to  reconcile  the  stu¬ 
pendous  intellect  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  his  amiable  traits  as  a 
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child  and  a  parent,  and  the  general  benevolence  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  man,  with  his  anathemas  and  denunciations  of  perse¬ 
cution  against  all  those  who  refused  to  look  for  salvation  in 
the  bosom  of  the  holy  apostolic  Roman-catholic  Church  ? 
How  shall  we  reconcile  the  superstitious  infatuation  of  the 
“  Last  of  the  Roman  Tribunes,”  of  him,  the  brightness  of  whose 
genius  shone  so  illustriously  amid  the  mental  darkness  that 
reigned  over  his  unhappy  country,  to  be  by  it  at  length  extin¬ 
guished,  with  the  exercise  of  a  reasoning  power,  which  made 
the  armed  oppressors  of  his  fellow-citizens  suppliants  at  his 
feet,  and  overthrew  the  empire  of  brute  force  to  establish  the 
beautiful  and  majestic  sovereignty  of  mind?  Or,  looking  fur¬ 
ther  along  the  vista  of  time,  to  the  great,  the  intellectual  Julian, 
how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  philosophy  which  breathed  through 
all  that  he  wrote  and  said,  with  his  intolerant  zeal  for,  and 
pertinacious  adherence  to,  the  absurdities  and  mummeries  of 
Paganism,  with  his  inspection  of  smoking  entrails  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  flight  of  birds  ?  For  though  that  extraordinary 
man  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  by  prejudiced  writers,  as 
“the  Apostate,”  the  impartial  hand  of  history  must  always 
trace,  throughout  his  whole  life,  the  inconceivable  folly  of  his 
attachment  to  the  pagan  faith.  The  carelessness  about  reli¬ 
gion,  as  evinced  by  instability  of  religious  belief,  cannot  there¬ 
fore,  I  think,  be  fairly  laid,  as  a  general  charge,  against  the 
individuals  whose  mould  of  mind  we  are  now  examining. 

Instances  may,  however,  be  cited  of  indecision  on  this  all- 
important  point.  Bayle  mentions  a  poet  and  philosopher  of 
the  17th  century,  named  Jean  Henaut,  who,  for  some  time, 
prided  himself  on  his  atheism,  and  w7ho,  during  that  period, 
invented  three  different  systems  explanatory  of  the  mortality 
of  the  soul,  and  actually  made  two  journeys  to  Holland  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  Spinosa  :  death  ap¬ 
proaching,  he  changed  his  ideas,  and  was  with  difficulty  dis¬ 
suaded  by  his  confessor  from  receiving  the  Viaticum  in  the 
middle  of  his  bed-chamber  with  a  rope  round  his  neck.  Spi¬ 
nosa  himself,  bora  a  Jew,  became  a  Roman  catholic,  subse¬ 
quently  admitted  the  light  of  Protestantism,  and  finally  sunk 
into  atheism.  He,  however,  did  not  retrace  his  steps  ;  and  it 
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is  even  told  of  him,  that  finding  death  within  a  few  days’  dis¬ 
tance  of  him,  and  suspecting  that  its  agonies  might  bring 
with  them  a  fear  that  should  undermine,  and  therefore  expose, 
the  folly  of  his  tmbelief,  or  that  the  arguments  and  persuasions 
of  others  might  prove  too  effectual  to  such  an  end,  at  such  a 
moment,  he  resolutely  locked  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  was 
afterwards  found  sleeping  that  sleep  which  his  last-embraced 
and  cheerless  creed  taught  him  to  regard  as  eternal.  The 
famous  encyclopaedist,  Diderot,  he  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Voltaire  and  D’Alembert,  penned  the  furious  attack  upon  all 
religion,  known  by  the  name  of  “  Le  Boris  Sens”  and  pub¬ 
lished  as  the  work  of  a  fictitious  priest,  the  Cure  Meslier,-— 
Diderot,  who,  in  his  latter  days,  hated  Christianity  with  a  fer¬ 
vour  that  makes  the  true  Christian  to  shudder,  was,  in  his 
youthful  days,  a  thorough  devotee,  and  even  entered  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits.  Parny  also,  whose 
poetry,  for  foulness  of  subject  and  viciousness  of  purpose, 
stands  unequalled  even  among  his  French  countrymen,  had, 
previously  to  his  days  of  authorship,  evinced  so  strong  a  reli¬ 
gious  enthusiasm  as  to  make  him  desire  to  become  a  monk  of 
La  Trappe.  Our  own  Dryden  was  induced,  in  his  latter  years, 
to  renounce  the  Protestant  faith,  in  which  the  greater  portion 
of  his  life  had  been  passed,  and  to  seek  salvation  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  Like  most  converts,  he  was  a  zealot;  and  not  content 
with  the  comfort  which  his  conversion  brought  to  himself,  he 
seemed  desirous  of  casting  opprobrium  on  the  church  from 
which  he  had  seceded,  as  his  poem  of  the  u  Hind  and  Pan¬ 
ther”  testifies. 

It  may  still,  however,  be  doubted  how  far  Dryden  was  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  new  religious  belief ;  for,  in  looking  to  the  versati¬ 
lity  of  men  of  genius  in  their  political  creeds,  he  stands  as  a 
prominent  example.  And  he  who  could  write  heroic  stanzas 
in  praise  of  Cromwell,  and  subsequently  welcome  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Charles  II.  with  a  fulsome  poem,  was  equally  likely  to 
change  the  face  of  his  religious  belief  at  a  time  wdien  the  sun 
of  Roman  Catholicism  appeared  to  be  rising  in  the  person  of 
James  the  Second.  But  it  is  especially  in  France,  harrowed 
as  it  has  been  for  fifty  years  by  changing  forms  of  government, 
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and  powers,  and  dynasties,  that  the  failing  constancy  of  lite¬ 
rary  men  to  their  political  opinions  has  been  most  abundantly 
exemplified.  To  them  the  Astrea  redux  has  been  an  unceas¬ 
ing  and  by  no  means  monotonous  theme  ;  and  it  would  form 
a  not  uninstructive  and  curious  compilation  were  all  the  odes, 
epics,  stanzas,  and  prose  articles  of  the  revolution,  the  repub¬ 
lics,  directory,  consulate,  empire,  restoration,  and  the  existing 
despotism  of  that  ill-fated  and  fair  country,  collected,  and  each 
production  fathered  upon  its  rightful  producer.  It  would  shew 
but  too  clearly  how  poets,  orators,  and  even  philosophers,  are 
capable  of  spreading  out  their  mantles  to  catch  the  prevailing 
gale,  of  wearing  the  mask  of  the  day,  of  induing  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  of  sacrificing  anything  to  appease  the  Nemesis 
of  revolution. 

Doubtlessly  they  share  this  turncoat  spirit  with  the  mass 
of  mankind,  and  so  far  are  not  more  blameable.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately,  their  works  remain  in  evidence  against  them — their 
talent  immortalizes  their  shame.  The  vile  flatterers  of  Dorm- 
tian  are  forgotten,  but  Martial  and  his  verses  never  will  be. 
Had  Virgil  retained  his  farm  by  a  conformity  with  the  second 
Triumvirate,  and  never  written  his  “  Bucolics,”  his  worship  of 
the  sun  of  Augustus  had  been  unheeded  ;  but  when  he  went  a 
suppliant  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  sang — 

u  Nor  could  I  hope  at  any  place  but  there, 

To  meet  a  God  so  present  to  my  prayer,” 

he  handed  down  his  own  degradation  by  the  deification  of  his 
oppressor.  Aware  of  this  liability  as  they  must  be,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  much  of  the  tergiversation  so  practised  by 
talented  men  is  fairly  ascribable  rather  to  the  vivacity  of 
temperament  which  leads  them  to  find  the  most  novel  the 
most  pleasing,  than  to  the  frigid  calculations  of  interest  that 
are  made  by  those  political  materialists  to  whom  the  motive  of 
a  theory,  or  a  system,  is  to  make  some  noise  in  the  world,  and 
to  fill  their  pockets.  Ardent  by  organization,  their  logic  warms 
into  passion:  infirm  of  purpose,  they  allow  the  stream  of 
opinion  to  carry  them  along ;  or  fancying  in  each  change  a 
progressive  movement  of  social  man  and  public  reason,  they 
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strive  to  hasten  it  by  the  use  of  those  powers  of  mind  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  them.  Happier,  could  they  employ 
them  steadily  for  the  edification  and  amusement  of  their  co¬ 
temporaries — of  the  world’s  entire  brotherhood — than  to  aid 
the  selfish  projects  of  tyrant  kings,  factious  oligarchs,  or  law¬ 
less  demagogues ! # 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  most  talented  son  of  a 
family  is  also  the  most  arrant  “  ne’er-do-weel”  of  it;  in  other 
words,  that  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  stay  by  any  fixed  avo¬ 
cation.  This  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  education  or  society 
as  it  is  the  fault  of  nature,  of  a  sensitive  organization,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  an  attribute  of  most  men  whose  nervous  predo¬ 
minates  over  their  contractile  organs.  Accordingly,  all  ages 
of  time  have  testified  to  the  coincidence  of  the  two  circum¬ 
stances  :  the  same  demon  of  changeableness  has  ever  run 
parallel  with  genius.  How  then,  can  we  expect  that  a  Smollett, 
or  a  Goldsmith,  should  perseveringly  attach  themselves  to  the 
prescribing  of  medicines,  a  Burns  to  the  cares  of  farming,  or 
to  the  pettifogging  career  of  an  exciseman?  Piron,  the  cele¬ 
brated  French  dramatist,  was  for  a  long  time  divided  in  his 
choice,  whether  to  be  a  physician,  an  apothecary,  or  a  bar¬ 
rister.  The  Abbe  de  Ranee,  being  desirous  to  choose  some 
profession,  consulted  certain  prelates  of  his  acquaintance  on 
the  subject ;  one  of  them  advised  him  to  become  a  monk,  a 
calling  for  which  he,  at  the  time,  had  so  much  repugnance 
that  he  exclaimed,  with  indignation  and  astonishment,  u  Moi , 
mefaire  frocardF’  Yet  he  subsequently  figured  as  the  noted 


*  How  beautifully  does  Ebenezer  Elliott  express  this  idea  in  his  song, 
called  “  The  Poetic  Child,”  published  in  the  April  number  of  “  Tait’s 
Magazine — 

- -  “  Oh,  if  thou  wouldst  steep 

Deep  thoughts  in  ecstasy, 

Nor  poet  of  the  rich  be  thou, 

Nor  poet  of  the  poor, 

Nor  harper  of  the  swarming  town, 

Nor  minstrel  of  the  moor! 

But  be  the  bard  of  all  mankind , 

The  prophet  of  all  time  ; 

And  tempt  the  saints  in  heav’n  to  steal 
Earth’s  truth-created  rhyme. 
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reformer  of  La  Trappe  ;  “  And  as/’  says  Bossuet,  “  the  ima¬ 
gination  was  always  uppermost  in  him — his  penitence  was  as 
furious  as  his  passions  had  been.”  Schiller  first  studied  juris¬ 
prudence,  then  turned  to  medicine,  and  even  wrote  two 
medico-physiological  dissertations.  He  was  appointed  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  regiment  of  Auge,  which,  however,  he  suddenly 
quitted.  He  then  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
and  shewed  himself  alternately  as  a  poet,  philosopher,  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  journalist.  Priestcraft ,  though  it  has  charmed 
some  gifted  minds  into  its  circle,  has  had  no  charms  for 
others;  and  the  Abbe  de  Vertot,  who  wrote  the  histories  of  so 
many  revolutions,  himself  revolved  so  frequently,  that  the 
generic  title  of  his  works  “  Les  Revolutions  de  V Abbe  de  Ver¬ 
tot  ,”  at  length  came  to  be  jokingly  applied  to  his  own  personal 
changeableness.  Even  kingcraft,  that  most  tempting  of  all 
trades — that  trade  which  is  carried  on  with  the  capital  of 
others,  has  failed  in  some  instances  in  fixing  the  unstable 
views  of  its  professors.  Where  were  its  charms  when  the 
youthful,  the  beautiful,  and  talented  Christina  of  Sweden 
voluntarily  descended  from  her  throne?  But  what  were  those 
charms  to  her  who  quitted  them  for  the  quiet  pursuits  of  litera¬ 
ture,  who  subsequently  became  an  outrageous  devotee,  who 
afterwards  fell  into  a  mild  philosophical  scepticism,  and  who 
could  never  be  what  she  desired  to  be — happy  ?  A  contem¬ 
poraneous  author  said  of  her,  “  Vere  etiam  peregrinatur  cor- 
pore  et  animo  another  one,  Benserade,  exclaimed,  “  Desinit 
in  virum  raulier  formosa  superne.”  And  Guy  Patin,  in  his 
letters,  writes  concerning  her — “  The  queen,  Christina,  will 
fulfil  all  kinds  of  avocations,  unless  she  happens  to  die  shortly. 
Already  she  has  acted  many  and  very  different  parts  from  her 
first  one,  when  she  was  called  the  tenth  muse  and  the  modern 
sybil  of  the  North.” 

This  incessant  desire  of  change,  at  times,  leads  to  that  care¬ 
lessness  for  the  future  which  has  been  remarked  in  many 
literary  men  and  artists,  particularly  of  the  generation  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  our  own.  In  their  whole  course  of  life,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  deplorable  want  of  logic  in  their  actions, 
— a  self  abandonment  to  circumstance — a  spurning  of  true 
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fame  for  the  sake  of  a  little  idleness — that  may  well  induce  the 
mass  of  mankind  to  prefer  common  sense  to  extraordinary 
genius.  Yet,  in  such  men,  there  has  frequently  been  a  sim¬ 
plicity  of  soul — an  absence  of  all  propensity  to  intrigue — an 
ignorance  of  the  tortuosities  of  artificial  life,  that  ought  to 
blunt  our  censure  if  it  does  not  excite  our  sympathies ;  and 
though  Duclos  used  to  characterize  a  naive  man  as  bete  comrne 
une  genie ,  I  should  hope,  that  in  our  days,  a  spirit  prevails 
that  would  rather  translate  the  stupidity  alluded  to  into  that 
“  ignorance  which  is  bliss the  more  as  its  reverse  too  often 
leads  to  paths  in  which  u  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.”  But  if  the 
Steeles,  the  Smolletts,  the  Goldsmiths,  and  the  Savages  of  the 
last  century  exhibited  this  disregard  of  what  to-morrow  might 
bring,  the  geniuses  of  these  utilitarian  times,  whether  from  the 
influence  of  those  times,  or  from  the  superior  cultivation  of 
other  moral  organs,  are  certainly  wiser  in  their  generation. 
For  now-a-days,  a  Chantry  and  a  Westmacott  do  actually 
carve  large  fortunes  as  well  as  a  fair  fame  ;  a  Byron  stays  not 
by  his  first  resolve,  to  receive  no  money  for  his  poems ;  a 
Wordsworth,  a  Southey,  and  a  Moore,  sing  themselves  into  a 
pension  or  a  place ;  the  painter  and  the  architect  have  a  sharp 
eye  to  knighthood  and  to  contracts;  nor  does  the  mighty 
genius  of  a  Brougham  disdain  the  trifling  increase  of  a  retiring 
pension.  William  Pitt,  the  assuredly  gifted  statesman  and 
genius,  we  know — 

- - — —  “  As  a  minister  of  state,  is 

Renowned  for  ruining  Great  Britain  gratis 

Montaigne  added  to  his  household  expenses,  “  Item,  mille 
francs  pour  mon  humeur  paresseux  Mirabeau  left  his  affairs 
in  such  disorder  that,  at  his  death,  it  was  found  that  the  gar¬ 
ments  in  which  he  was  married  many  years  before  were  yet 
unpaid  for : — these  are  things  that  are  not  so  likely  to  be  met 
with  at  the  present  period  ;  the  times  change,  and  some  of  the 
habits  of  genius  change  with  them.  This,  however,  is  par 
parenthese . 

If  it  be  asked,  how  the  appetite  for  vivid  and  varied  emo¬ 
tions,  and  for  change  of  locality,  now  under  consideration,  be 
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reconcileable  with  the  desire  for  solitude  which  so  many  men 
addicted  to  mental  pursuits  have  evinced,  I  may  answer,  that 
though  in  solitude  the  body  be  in  a  state  of  repose,  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  by  no  means  so,  and  thus  mars  their  desire.  Again, 
a  place  of  tranquil  sojourn  does  not  with  them  long  continue 
to  be  a  charmed  and  charming  spot.  At  Rome,  Horace  sighed 
for  his  much-loved  Tibur  :  at  Tibur,  he  looked  with  longing 
eyes  towards  Rome.  The  thoughtful  Cicero  was  not  more 
constant  to  his  desires.  When  in  exile,  his  wife  was,  as  he 
himself  writes,  €t  his  light,  his  life,  his  fond  desire,  his  peerless 
and  his  perfect  wife;”#  and  yet,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  he 
divorced  this  same  divine  Terentia.  He  regrets  his  beloved 
Tusculum,  goes  to  it  with  joy,  and  soon  leaves  it  without  re¬ 
gret.  Having  eighteen  country  seats,  he  writes  in  his  Epistle 
to  Atticus,  “  Why  should  I  not  reside  with  you  ?  Why  leave 
our  villas,  those  beauteous  spots  of  Italy  ?”T  Yet  he  never 
stayed  there  for  any  length  of  time  :  he  was  continually  going 
and  returning,  uneasy,  unhappy, — until  ambition  laid  its  first 
grasp  upon  his  soul,  absorbed  every  other  passion,  and  irrevo¬ 
cably  bound  him  to  the  rostrum.  The  unhappy  Tasso  was  a 
slave  to  the  same  inquietude  of  spirit :  at  Ferrara’s  court,  as  in 
its  solitudes,  he  was  the  same  miserable  and  impassioned  en¬ 
thusiast.  His  often  expressed  desire  to  visit  other  cities  roused 
the  suspicions  of  the  Duke  Alfonso,  that  he  desired  to  quit  his 
service;  and  his  resolution  to  go  to  Rome  during  the  jubilee  of 
1575,  caused  his  cruel  imprisonment  of  more  than  seven 
years — 

“  Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny  and  wrong 
Imputed  madness,  prison’d  solitude. 

And  the  mind’s  canker  in  its  savage  mood/’ 

Look  at  Bolingbroke — at  once  an  ambitious  politician,  a 
philosopher,  a  statesman,  a  man  of  letters,  austere,  licentious ; 
he  was  incessantly  leaving  his  studies  to  seek  pleasure;  quitting 
retirement  for  the  tempest  of  public  affairs,  then  .plunging 


*  Mea  lux — mea  vita — mea  desideria — fidelissima  et  optima  conjux. 
f  Cur  ego  tecum  non  sum  ?  Cur  ocellos  Italke  villulas  meas,  non  video? 
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again  into  solitude.  If  he  boasted  that  he  was  happy  at  his 
hermitage  at  Chanteloup — if  he  inscribed  over  the  door  of 
his  seat  at  Dawley,  “  Satis  beatus  ruris  honoribus,”  yet  could 
he  not  remain  at  either ;  a  mystic  principle  of  agitation  was 
ever  preying  upon  him. 

The  contrarieties,  the  versatility,  and  intolerance  of  quietude 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  of  each  of  which  I  have 
offered  instances  in  different  men,  seem  to  have  been  all 
united  in  the  person  of  one  whose  name,  on  account  of  such 
re-union,  has  passed  into  a  by-word  for  contradictory  quali¬ 
ties  and  inconsequent  practice, — I  allude  to  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau.  He  may,  indeed,  be  cited  as  the  prototype  of  the 
temperament  with  excessive  nervous  predominance,  for  how 
closely  allied  are  his  life,  his  conduct,  and  his  writings,  with 
the  constitution  he  received  from  nature !  His  fervid  soul,  his 
towering  talents,  his  contradictions,  his  tortuous  sophistry,  his 
inconsequences,  his  weaknesses,  all  derive  their  origin  from  a 
burning  imagination,  and  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of 
sensibility;  and  while  the  latter  made  Rousseau  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  being,  and  a  kind  of  anomaly,  they  also  explain  why 
he  was  so.  Inconstant  in  his  faith,  in  his  opinions,  in  his 
habits,  in  his  friendships,  and  in  his  hatreds,  his  heart  seemed 
as  if  it  were  an  abyss  of  melancholy  and  painful  thoughts  ; 
his  frame,  the  residence  of  two  individuals  who  acted  and  rea¬ 
soned  in  opposite  ways — of  two  antithetic  genii,  who  alter¬ 
nately  impelled  him  to  good  and  to  evil  !  In  vain  he  sought 
for  rest — he  found  it  nowhere.  He  preferred  the  country  and 
solitude,  and  he  lived  in  an  obscure  street  in  Paris,  (Rue 
Platriere.)  He  conceived  the  most  sublime  idea  of  the  sex, 
and  he  lived  forty-years  with  a  coarse  servant  woman.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  education,  and  sent  all  his  children  to  the 
Foundling.  Everywhere  he  sought  for  friends,  and  prayed 
them  to  grant  him  some  portion  of  affection  and  justice,  and 
obstinately  closed  his  doors  upon  all.  Disinterested  and 
proudly  refusing  all  benefits,  he  accepted  an  opera  ticket,  and 
sold  it  for  seven  francs  and  a  half.  Sagacious  in  his  judg¬ 
ments  of  men,  but  credulous  and  mistrustful  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  he  was  tossed  about  by  himself,  by  the  perplexities  of  his 
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unhappy  temperament,  and  by  the  chimeras  of  his  heated 
imagination;  desiring,  yet  disgusted  with  the  desire,  he  filled 
up  the  span  of  his  luckless  existence  with  thinking  and  scrib¬ 
bling,  and  repentance  for  having  thought  and  scribbled. 
Thou  gh  in  character  frank,  his  acts  were  deeply  stained  with 
insincerity;  by  nature  upright,  habit  and  infirmity  of  purpose 
made  him  vicious  ;  leaning  to  simplicity  of  taste  and  manner, 
his  pride  was  excessive  ;  and,  though  he  loved  literature,  he 
ran  it  down — at  once  the  Plato  and  Diogenes  of  modern  times. 
He  could  see  nothing  but  man  in  his  natural  state  ;  and  in  his 
essay  on  the  “  Contrat  Social,”  he  raised  up  a  magnificent 
and  inapplicable  fiction  ;  he  spoke  contemptuously  of  all  reli¬ 
gion,  and  threw  a  stone  against  a  tree  in  order  to  certify  his 
safety  to  himself.  And  while  the  perusal  of  some  of  his 
writings  raised  the  aspirations  of  his  readers  to  all  that  was 
sublime  in  motive  and  noble  in  deed,  the  major  part  of  his  own 
acts  were  pitiful. 

Enough,  however,  of  this  ;  so  numerous  are  the  contradic¬ 
tions,  the  incongruities,  and  foibles  of  this  unfortunate  man, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  either  his  most  violent  de¬ 
tractors  or  admirers  are  right  or  wrong ;  nor  are  we  without 
his  own  opinion  of  himself — notin  his  “  Confessions,”  wherein 
anything  but  candour  is  frequently  traceable — but  in  many  of 
his  letters  to  his  correspondents,  and  particularly  in  those  to 
Malesherbes.  In  one  of  these  he  says,  u  An  indolent  mind, 
that  fears  all  kind  of  care  ;  an  ardent,  bilious  temperament, 
easily  affected,  and  sensible  in  excess  to  all  that  does  affect  it; 
a  feeling  as  if  I  could  not  identify  myself  in  one  and  the  same 
character,  and  yet  these  two  opposites  would  seem  to  be  the 
ground-work  of  mine,”  (2nd  letter.)  In  another  letter, 
dated  15th  June,  1762,  he  writes, — “  Ah!  my  dear  sir,  Provi¬ 
dence  has  made  a  mistake :  why  did  it  cause  me  to  be  born 
among  men,  making  me  of  different  nature  from  theirs  ?”  In 
January,  1765,  he  writes — “  Change  of  locality  is  one  of  my 
necessities.  In  fine  weather  I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  re¬ 
main  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  one  place  without  effort 
and  much  suffering.”  And  in  February  of  the  same  year,  he 


despond ingly  exclaims, — “  Repose  !  repose  !  cherished  idol  of’ 
my  .  heart,  where  shall  I  find  thee  ! ” 

In  all  this  I  have  been  considering  Rousseau  in  a  purely 
physiological  point  of  view  ;  and  have  purposed  to  bring  into 
one  tableau  the  contrasts  that  are  produced  in  the  ideas,  the 
actions,  and  the  manners,  by  a  degree  of  sensibility  which  the 
loftiest  power  of  reason  is  frequently  unable  either  to  restrain 
or  direct :  and  perhaps  I  could  not  have  instanced  a  more  fatal 
example. 

Yet,  though  this  excitable  and  impatient  condition  be  one  of 
the  best- marked  moral  attributes  of  men  of  genius,  many  ex¬ 
amples  might  be  adduced  in  which  it  is  accompanied  with  an 
endurance,  a  patience  of  bodily  agony  that  is  rarely  found  in 
the  “  kneaded  clod”  of  the  general  mass  of  mankind.  The 
same  Rousseau,  whom  the  veriest  trifling  contradiction,  or  pass¬ 
ing  suspicion,  plunged  into  the  most  sombre  melancholy,  sup¬ 
ported,  patiently  supported,  through  long  years,  two  painful 
and  incurable  bodily  diseases, — chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
and  a  double  hernia.  Medical  men  can  testify  to  the  heroic 
fortitude  of  mentally-gifted  men  in  the  most  trying  sicknesses. 
Many  of  them  regard  physical  pain  as  a  necessity  to  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  are  resigned  to  it ;  whilst  mental  agony  would  seem 
to  astonish,  to  take  them  by  surprise  ; — corroding  their  self- 
love  to  the  quick,  it  saps  their  strength,  and  rapidly  prostrates 
them.  In  the  words  of  Pdarini — 

“  Non  s’agguali  tormento,  a  quel  tormento  : 

Quest’e  il  dolor,  ch’ogni  dolor  eccede  !,J 

The  celebrated  Pascal,  whose  mind,  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  short  life,  was  maintained  in  a  state  of  enviable  placidity 
by  the  firm  faith  he  had  in  the  resources  of  the  Christian 
creed,  but  whose  body  was  racked  by  the  tortures  of  protracted 
suffering,  would  say  to  those  around  him,  who  were  afflicted 
to  behold  his  agonies,  “  Do  not  pity  me  :  all  that  I  have  to  do 
is  to  submit  myself  humbly  and  peaceably.”  Hogarth  had  an 
aneurism  of  the  heart,  which  he  bore  manfully;  but  the 
fatal  termination  of  which  is  said,  with  great  probability,  to 
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have  been  hastened  by  the  satire  of  the  poet  Churchill,  called 
“  The  Apology.”  D’Alembert  suffered  the  fearful  pains  of  a 
calculus  without  a  murmur  ;  but  the  infidelity  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse  was  the  continued  torment  of  his  life.  Menage 
underwent  the  operation  of  the  actual  cautery,  for  an  attack  of 
sciatica,  without  uttering  a  word  or  groan,  and  afterwards  said, 
that  “  had  they  known  what  he  had  suffered,  they  would 
erect  statues  to  his  honour.”  Yet  Menace  could  not  bear  the 
slightest  critique  of  his  works  or  conversation.  A  literary 
character  of  some  distinction  in  France,  though  not  much 
known  in  this  country,  (Luce  de  Lancival,)  was  seized,  in 
1790,  with  a  disease  of  the  leg,  the  only  remedy  for  which 
was  amputation.  He  laid  a  bet  of  a  dinner,  at  Saint  Cloud, 
that  he  would  undergo  the  operation  without  any  vocal  de¬ 
monstration  of  pain  :  he  did  so ;  and,  as  the  limb  fell  on  the 
floor  with  the  last  pass  of  the  saw,  coolly  remarked,  “  I  have 
won  my  dinner yet  he  was  driven  almost  to  madness  by 
the  rude  criticisms  of  the  noted  Geoffroy,  on  whom  he  strove 
to  wreak  the  most  fell  vengeance. 

Even  without  the  contrasted  patience  of  moral  and  physical 
pain,  there  are  men  of  high  intellect  for  whom  the  latter  has 
no  terrors.  That  stupendous  genius  and  admirable  physician, 
Haller,  accurately  followed  the  variations  of  his  pulse  up  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  and  at  length  whispered  to 
his  friend,  Dr.  Rosselet,  “  The  artery  has  ceased  to  beat” — and 
expired.  The  chemist  Lavoisier  was  summoned,  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  to  his  death  :  he  calmly  requested  a 
few  days,  in  order  to  see  the  result  of  some  experiments  which 
he  had  in  progress, — in  vain ;  the  greatest  philosopher  of  his 
day  fell  an  immediate  martyr  to  the  political  necessities  of  the 
ruthless  tyrant  Robespierre. 

Thus,  therefore,  the  more  we  bend  our  attention  on  those 
men  whose  existence  is  measured  by  the  power  and  energy  of 
the  thought,  the  more  do  we  find  strongly-contrasted  charac¬ 
teristics  among  them ;  though  I  hold  the  adage,  that  “  the 
greatest  genius  is  always  mixed  up  with  some  madness,” 
(maximum  ingenium  non  sine  mixtura  dementise,)  to  be 
neither  correct  in  fact  nor  humane  in  sentiment,  any  more  than 
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is  Montaigne’s  dogma,  that  “  there  is  only  a  turn  of  a  hair  be¬ 
tween  intellectuality  and  folly.”  Meantime,  however,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  a  great  poet  and  a  great  artist  exhibit 
directly  opposite  intellectual  faculties,  and  such  as  are  appa¬ 
rently  altogether  incompatible  ;  and  perhaps  on  this  much  of 
their  individual  and  real  superiority  depends.  The  one  pos¬ 
sesses  vivid  thought  and  fervid  imagination,  but  lacks  the  nice 
sense  of  measure  ;  the  other  is  endowed  with  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment,  but  wants  the  poet’s  impulsive  fervor.  But  genius,  in 
its  extended  sense,  unites  them  all,  and  constitutes  thereby  a 
sublime  rationality — a  rationality  in  which  the  perfection  of 
the  nervous  system  in  general,  and  of  the  brain  in  particular, 
is  such,  the  equilibrium  of  the  cerebral  acts  so  finely  esta¬ 
blished,  as  that  the  force  of  impressions  does  not  succeed  in 
affecting  the  nicety  of  the  judgment.  In  such  a  condition  of 
the  organization,  it  would  be  possible  at  once  to  possess 
genius,  to  have  the  command  over  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  way  to  enthusiasm  ;  it  would  be  possible  to  follow 
up  the  animating  inspiration,  to  judge  of  and  analyze  it,  to 
retain  it  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  scientific  pursuit, 
to  have  as  it  were  two  existences,  two  entities,  two  mental 
irradiations,  two  moral  forces.  A  great,  a  bold  thought  is  ever 
in  strict  relation  with  good  sense;  if  one  be  the  creator,  the 
other  gives  it  form  and  grace.  While  the  former  dashes  im¬ 
petuously  into  the  road,  the  latter  marks  out  the  limits  of  its 
career.  In  this  manner  a  chef-d’oeuvre  of  the  imagination  is, 
in  actual  fact,  a  chef-d’oeuvre  of  logic.  And  be  assured  that 
this  contrast  is  necessary  ;  be  assured  that  the  most  exquisite, 
productions  of  the  human  mind  require  both  brilliant  inspira¬ 
tions  and  profound  meditation,  a  certain  exaltation  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  a  great  degree  of  combining  power ;  and  that  your 
mere  matter-of-fact  character,  so  often  and  so  much  bepraised, 
is  never  destined  to  do  aught  that  shall  either  benefit,  edify, 
amuse,  or  astonish  his  fellow  bipeds.  In  accordance  with 
these  reflections,  how  beautifully  has  Plato  defined  genius  to 
be  “  order  in  grandeur.” 

In  the  rigorous  study  of  the  sciences  this  alliance  is  not  less 
necessary,  nor  less  obvious  in  those  who  have  obtained  emi- 
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nence  in  them  ;  for  how  else  shall  we  define  the  true  scientific 
genius,  but  as  that  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  rise,  through 
induction,  from  details  to  generalities,  to  attain  the  leading 
fact  whence  all  the  consequences  flow,  to  partake  of  that 
sagacity,  at  once  imaginative  and  practical,  which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  all  who  would  explore  nature’s  secrets,— that  instinct 
which  throws  out  the  shadows  of  coming  facts,  which  antici¬ 
pates  possibilities,  leads  to  discoveries,  yet  subjects  itself  to 
the  proof  of  time,  and,  always  proceeding  torch  in  hand,  pru¬ 
dently  rejects  the  doubtful  results,  and  chews  the  cud  of 
hasty  conclusions  ?  In  such  mould  were  cast  the  mighty 
minds  of  Newton,  of  Harvey,  Linnaeus,  Jussieu,  Lagrange, 
Sydenham,  Priestley,  Lavoisier,  Bichat,  Lacipede,  Cuvier, 
Leslie,  Humboldt,  Meckel,  Blumenbach,  Tiedemann,  See.  &c. 
For  the  profound  mathematician,  the  superior  naturalist,  the 
clear-sighted  physical  philosopher,  the  skilful  physician,  even 
the  consummate  general,  is  a  man  who  unites  in  himself  a  vast 
range  of  thought  with  an  exquisite  judgment  and  precise  tact ; 
one,  in  short,  who  imagines  and  observes,  who  conceives  and 
experiments,  who  invents  and  applies. 

Thus,  then,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  genius, — that 
is,  the  human  intellect  raised  to  its  most  exalted  degree  of 
power, — consists  in  opposite  powers,  but  powers  that  are  in 
admirable  combination  ;  it  is  the  harmony  of  discordant  men¬ 
tal  attributes.  A  mobile,  irritable  organization  with  sang-froid 
and  slowness  ;  an  exquisite  sensibility,  readily  excited,  ever 
active,  with  a  methodical  and  positive  reasoning  power  ;  ex¬ 
altation  with  precision  of  soul,  ardour  with  perseverance, 
power  of  conception  with  patience  in  execution  ;  such  is  the 
rare,  the  invaluable  coalition  which  gives  genius  its  inappreci¬ 
able,  yet  irresistible  sway.  Deity  or  demon,  immaterial  entity 
or  simple  mode  of  vitality,  cause  or  effect,  there  is  something 
in  it  that  approaches  to  the  supernatural,  something  alike 
human  and  celestial,  which  places  it  at  once  at  the  summit  of 
civilization,  and  gives  it  the  dominion  of  the  world,  of  the 
world’s  sentient  nature  ! 

These  characteristics  of  genius,  deduced  as  they  have  been 
from  the  consideration  of  the  vital  laws,  sufficiently  explain 
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why  so  few  extraordinary  men  arise  ;  and  though  the  contrary 
has  been  asserted,  though  it  has  been  said  that  circumstance 
and  fortune  are  the  creators  of  genius,  though  it  be  assuredly 
true  that  there  have  been  those  whose  genius — the  gift  of 
nature,  “  the  patent  of  the  Almighty”— has  been  kept  down 
by  circumstances,  crushed  by  misfortune,  strangled  by  vex¬ 
ations  ;  yet,  when  we  reflect  on  the  delicate  and  singular  con¬ 
stitution  of  men  that  have  been  celebrated  in  various  ways, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  extremely  accurately  wove  and  perfect 
nervous  system  which  the  slightest  cause  may  derange, — on  the 
sensibility,  at  once  so  exquisite,  powerful,  rapid,  mobile,  ex¬ 
tended,  concentrated,  copious,  and  expansive,  as  varied  and 
energetic  in  its  effects  as  unknown  in  its  cause,— when  we 
consider  the  concord  of  faculties,  the  ponderation  of  the  most 
opposite  powers,  and  the  attendant  specific  organization,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  nature  should  be  prodigal  of  such 
treasures, — it  is  impossible  to  believe  otherwise  than  that  a 
great  man  is  a  mighty  phenomenon,  which,  like  comets,  she 
only  produces  at  distant  intervals  in  the  course  of  lapsing 
centuries. 

Pass  we  now  to  the  more  particular  physical  attributes  of 
men  of  genius. 

Up  to  this  point  1  have  been  speaking  of  general  characters 
only  and  leading  divisions  ;  for  with  exalted  intellects  there  is 
one  principle  of  organization  that  is  common  to  all — a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  which,  as  I  have  said,  consists  in  a  marked 
predominance  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  with  a  tendency  to 
the  diminution  of  contractility.  The  laws  of  sensibility,  of 
which  I  formerly  gave  a  sketch,  are  only  the  consequences 
from  that  principle,  which,  however,  is  itself  liable  to  vari¬ 
ations  and  modifications  according  to  individual  dispositions. 
Among  great  as  among  smaller  men  wre  find  all  the  tempera¬ 
ments,  and  even  all  the  shades  and  commixtures  of  them  that 
are  recognised  by  physiologists,  but  always  with  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  active  and  greatly  developed  sensitive  system  as  the 
primary  basis,  the  unvarying  type  of  their  constitution.  You 
may  therefore  readily  imagine  that  this  nervous  predominance 
may  be  allied  with  the  most  varied  organic  forms,  that  it  is 
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possible  to  have  either  the  sanguine,  or  bilious,  or  phlegmatic, 
or  melancholic,  or  even  the  athletic  temperament,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  prominent  development  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system.  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  primary  axiom, 
that  the  nervous  influence  existing  in  a  high  degree,  the  power 
of  the  intellect  will  be  in  the  same  proportion  ;  but  that  the 
direction  of  that  power — in  other  words  the  specific  talents  and 
aptitudes — will  be  determined  by  the  other  general  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  constitution,  the  nervous  system  itself  partici¬ 
pating  in  these  modifications.  The  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Stoics  is  recorded  to  have  been  of  the  bilious  temperament ; 
that  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  of  the  sanguine  ;  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  these  systems  so  widely  diverged.  Compare 
the  vivacious  verse  of  Ariosto  with  the  meditative  pace  of 
Tasso’s  muse,  and  say  whether  the  melancholic  temperament 
is  not  visible  in  the  latter,  while  the  sanguine  predominates  in 
the  former.  Corneille  and  La  Fontaine  were  both  great 
poets ;  but  as  the  former  was  bilious,  the  latter  phlegmatic, 
their  genius  bore  different  aspects,  as  did  their  verses.  Two 
sculptors,  Euphranor  and  Parrhasius,  had  formed  statues  of 
Theseus,  and  both  sacrificed  the  likeness  —  the  former  to 
energy,  the  latter  to  the  grace  of  expression.  “  The  Theseus 
of  Parrhasius,”  said  Euphranor,  “  is  fed  on  roses ;  mine  is  fed 
on  flesh.”  Now  the  temperaments  of  these  men  must  have 
differed  widely.  Why  is  it  that  one  painter  delights  in  the 
tracing  of  the  mild  and  sunny  landscape  (Poussin),  another  in 
the  wild  and  desolate  (Salvator  Rosa),  this  one  in  depicting 
the  horrors  of  a  scene  of  carnage  (David),  and  that  one  again 
the  joyous  revelry  of  a  road-side  cabaret  (Wilkie),  but  that  the 
physical  temperament  of  each  interferes  with  and  makes  its  im¬ 
press  on  the  evolution  of  the  nervous  and  intellectual  powers  ?# 

*  While  on  this  subject,  I  may.  mention  a  somewhat  curious  recipe :  it  is 
one  given  by  Marsilio  Ficini,  a  Florentine  priest  and  Platonist  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  is  of  opinion  that  eight  parts  of  blood,  two  of  bile,  and  two  of 
melancholy,  would  form  a  great  genius  in  all  his  proportions.  We  may  smile 
at  this  recipe ;  yet  we  find  Montaigne,  an  outrageous  sceptical  philosopher, 
speaking  of  himself  thus  : — “  My  complexion  is  between  the  jovial  and  the 
melancholic, — half  sanguine,  half  bilious.” 
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The  harmony  of  the  nervous  system  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  organism  is  the  origin  of  the  particular  modes  of  physical 
and  moral  sensibility  and  the  cause  of  the  hidden  impulse  of 
diversified  talent — the  chances  of  fortune  and  of  education 
being  always  excepted.  This  harmony,  meantime,  exists  in 
infinitely  varying  notes,  and  one  might  even  establish  a  scale 
of  organic  dispositions  in  exalted  sensibility.  Were  it  possible 
to  graduate  this  scale  in  a  positive  manner,  it  would  point  out 
the  shades,  the  forms,  and  the  differences  of  distinguished 
minds :  to  one  would  be  assigned  profundity  of  thought ;  to 
another,  extent  of  thought ;  to  another,  the  power  of  ratiocina¬ 
tion  ;  to  another,  graciousness  and  the  persuasive  power, 
and  so  on.  Thus  everything  that  can  influence  genius, 
and  modify  it  ad  infinitum ,  takes  on  a  different  character  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperament,  and,  therefore,  according  to  the 
eye  that  sees,  the  heart  that  feels,  the  hand  that  holds,  and  the 
intellect  that  directs,  the  pencil  or  the  pen.  This  it  is  that 
constitutes  originality,  which,  in  fact,  consists  in  mere  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  instinct,  to  the  genius,  to  the  faculties,  and  the  con¬ 
stituted  entity  ;  a  condition,  however,  that  is  rarely  effected, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  no  frequent  occurrence  to  possess  the  double 
power  of  feeling  and  expressing  what  others  have  never  felt 
nor  expressed, — of  creating,  as  it  were,  another  life  in  the 
midst  of  common  life.  The  differences  alluded  to  are  always 
connected  with  some  particular  kind  of  organization.  Michael 
Angelo  and  Giulio  Romano,  both  of  the  bilious  temperament, 
always  represented  similar  characters.  Raphael  and  Guido, 
both  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  depicted  life  in  all  its 
beauty,  and  purity,  and  brilliancy- — in  fact,  they  painted  san¬ 
guineous  people.  Here  we  see  how,  in  the  enactment  of  the 
same  art,  the  difference  of  minds,  originating  in  the  variety  of 
temperaments,  has  a  direct  action  on  the  productions  of  genius. 
Th  e  same  applies  to  the  sciences.  Hear  what  Cuvier  says  of 
Buffon  and  Daubenton,  both  of  whom  held  eminent  rank  as 
naturalists':  f(  Buffon,  of  a  vigorous  frame,  of  an  imposing  as¬ 
pect,  of  imperative  disposition,  and  in  all  things  avid  of  speedy 
enjoyment,  seemed  as  if  he  would  guess  at,  rather  than  ob¬ 
serve,  truth.  His  imagination  was  ever  placing  itself  between 
nature  and  him,  and  his  eloquence  appeared  to  be  exerted 
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against  his  own  reason,  before  it  was  employed  to  induce  the 
reason  of  others/' 

“  Daubenton,  with  a  feeble  temperament  and  mild  look — 
with  a  moderation  which  he  owed  as  much  to  nature  as  to  his 
own  regulated  mind,  brought  the  most  scrupulous  circumspec¬ 
tion  to  aid  his  researches  ;  he  believed  and  affirmed  that  only 
which  he  had  seen  and  touched.  Far  from  desiring  to  per¬ 
suade  by  other  means  than  evidence  itself,  he  carefully  withheld 
from  his  lectures  and  writings  every  image  of  speech  or  ex¬ 
pression  that  could  seduce  but  not  convince.  Of  impassable 
patience,  he  never  suffered  from  any  stoppage ;  again  and 
again  recommencing  the  same  work,  until  he  succeeded  to  his 
own  content ;  and,  by  a  method  which  is,  perhaps,  too  rare 
among  men  that  are  engaged  in  the  exact  sciences,  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  seemed  united  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
silence  on  his  imagination.”  (Eloge  de  Daubenton.) 

If  we  were  to  examine  further  into  all  the  varieties  in  ques¬ 
tion,  we  should  at  length  arrive  at  individuality ;  but  if  we 
content  ourselves  with  the  general  traits,  we  find  that  they  are 
tolerably  closely  connected  with  the  group  of  physical  cha¬ 
racters  known  by  the  name  of  temperaments, p/us,  the  nervous 
predominance.  They  may  even,  like  the  temperaments,  be 
classed  under  leading  categories  and  multiplied  shades,  which 
shades,  however,  possess  a  prevailing  character.  There  are 
vivacious  minds,  that  desire  with  ardour,  enjoy  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  are  soon  satiated — these  dart  forward  their  ideas  at 
once,  but  are  soon  exhausted.  There  are  grave,  reflecting 
minds,  that  have  more  ballast  than  sails  :  their  thought  flows, 
but  never  by  jets,— these  are  precise,  severe,  and  methodical, 
— these  never  lose  sight  of  the  end  they  desire  to  attain,  and  if 
they  long  for  fame  they  have  patience  to  wait  for  it.  There 
are  sagacious  and  fertile  minds,  that  express  by  a  principle  all 
the  ideas  it  includes.  There  are  vast  minds,  that  seize  upon 
and  enchain  a  long  series  of  ideas.  There  are  brilliant  minds, 
which  radiate  and  illume  an  extensive  horizon.  The  list 
might  be  extended.  But,  more  than  this,  a  single  isolated 
faculty  of  the  mind  exhibits  a  host  of  varieties.  Thus  we  find 
the  bold,  rich,  and  fertile  imagination,  connected  with  one  of 
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those  organizations  in  which  the  sacred  principle  constituting 
the  soul  predominates — that  sacred  flame  which  feeds  and  de¬ 
vours  life,  which  suddenly  exalts  and  varies  the  thought.  We 
find  the  brilliant  imagination  which  animates  expression,  and 
darts  into  other  sensitive  minds  the  impressions  itself  has  re¬ 
ceived.  We  find  the  sluggish  imagination,  that  always  calls 
in  the  aid  of  reason,  but  which,  if  stimulated,  develops  a  lofty 
thought  from  underneath  a  heavy  envelop.  We  find  the 
tender,  dreaming  imagination,  the  attribute  of  those  mild,  de¬ 
vout,  and  mystical  spirits  who  have  no  belief  in  a  world  with¬ 
out  a  Providence,  a  grave  without  a  resurrection,  or  in  a  brain 
entirely  composed  of  thinking  fibres.  We  find  the  flowery 
imagination,  which  adorns  and  embellishes  everything.  And 
we  find  the  powerful,  grasping,  and  penetrating  imagination, 
which  heaves  the  human  thoughts  from  their  profoundest 
depths. 

The  attentive  power,  which  is  also  the  retentive,  or  memory, 
would  furnish  similar  varieties;  so  also  would  the  affective 
qualities  of  our  nature,  according  to  the  individual  specialities 
of  temperament.  How  prominent  was  the  horrid  tendency  to 
ferocity  in  the  whole  of  the  imperial  Claudian  race :  in  Tibe¬ 
rius  it  was  dark  and  lowering;  in  Caligula  impetuous;  in 
Claudius  idiotic;  in  Nero  unrestrained  and  shameless;  in  Do- 
mi  ti  an  hypocritical.*  And  in  less  noted  instances  tendencies 
of  one  kind  or  other  are  ever  being  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  modified  only  by  the  difference  of  temperament. 

Here,  then,  we  arrive  at  a  physiological  axiom — which  is, 
that  our  different  ways  of  feeling,  of  judging,  of  knowledge, 
and  of  expression,  are  dependent  on  the  arrangement  of  our 
organs,  the  course  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  the  greater  or 
less  irritability  of  the  nervous  fibre.  Our  perceptions  and 
ideas  of  external  objects  are  formed  by  the  secret  connexions 
of  the  organism  with  those  objects:  and  I  may  remark,  en 


*  “  Imperiosa  gens  Claudia  diu  Romae  floruit,  impigra,  ferox,  superba ; 
eadem  illachrymabilem  Tiberium,  tristissimum  tyrannum,  produxit ;  tandem 
in  immanem  Caligulam,  et  Claudium,  et  Agrippinam,  ipsumque  demum 
Neronem,  post  sexcentos  annos,  desitura.” — Gregory's  “  Conspectus  Medi¬ 
cine.'’ 
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passant ,  that  this  forms  one  of  the  foundations  of  idealism,  of 
that  celebrated  theory  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  which  makes  the 
world  nothing  but  a  composition  of  ideas  and  impressions,  of 
pleasures  and  sufferings, — a  theory  in  which  the  real  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  abstract.  Change  these  organic  tendencies  as 
you  will,  the  intellectual  relations  will  change  also;  and  thus 
we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  harmonious  play  of  the 
vital  forces  which  fixes  the  tastes  and  qualities,  the  talents  and 
merits,  our  energy  and  depression,  our  affections  and  aversions, 
our  moral  sanity  and  insanity, — which  determines  all  that  we 
feel,  all  that  we  think,  all  that  we  are. 

This  organic  impulse  and  its  moral  results  are  sometimes 
manifested  even  in  infancy  : — as  if  there  were  in  genius  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  its  proper  vocation,  the  mystery  of  which  feeling  is  a 
torment  until  it  is  put  into  action.  Raphael’s  father,  Jean 
Sanzio,  discovered  and  encouraged  the  genius  of  his  son; 
while  Michael-Angelo’s  swore  that  his  son  should  never  be  a 
stone-cutter.  Guido  the  painter  was  brought  up  as  a  musi¬ 
cian  ;  Moliere  as  a  haberdasher.  The  great  Canova’s  genius 
was  discovered  by  his  modelling  the  figure  of  a  lion  in  a  pound 
of  butter,  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  servant  to  a  Venetian 
senator  named  Faliero.  Voltaire’s  father  was  a  scrivener,  and 
his  son  was  destined  to  the  same  calling,  and  even  apprenticed 
to  one  of  the  craft.  When  Shakspeare,  yet  a  roving  boy,  stole 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy’s  deer,  did  not  his  natural  bent  shew  itself  in 
the  rhymes  he  made  on  the  worthy  county  Midas  ?  When  the 
late  Sir  John  Leslie,  in  his  boyish  capacity  of  cowherd,  was 
found,  by  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  tracing  mathematical 
figures  on  the  damp  soil,  did  it  not  shew  how  nature  had  framed 
him  for  the  future  renowned  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh?  The  Count  Zinzendorf  had  such  a 
propensity  to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect  that,  while  yet  a  child, 
he  established  the  order  of  “  the  mustard  seed,”  the  emblem  of 
which  was  a  figure  of  Christ,  and  the  motto,  “ nostra  medela 
he  did,  subsequently,  found  a  sect  (the  Herrnhuters ,  or  Bohe¬ 
mian  Brethren.)  The  father  of  the  great  astronomer,  Ber- 
nouilli,  having  set  his  face  against  his  son’s  astronomical  pro¬ 
pensities,  the  latter  took,  as  his  device,  Phaeton  driving  the 
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chariot  of  the  sun,  and  wrote  underneath,  “  Je  suis  parmi  les 
astres,  malgre  inon  pere.”  All  of  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Napoleon’s  early  days,  and  the  strong  propensity  he 
then  evinced  for  enterprize  and  military  manoeuvre.  I  might 
multiply  examples  of  the  same  kind  as  the  above,  but  that 
these  suffice  for  illustration  and  that  your  patience  and  my 
time  are  to  be  considered.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  will 
readily  occur  to  you  in  which  the  subjects  that  have  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  fame  of  many  celebrated  men  have  not 
occurred — or,  at  least,  appeared  not  to  have  occurred— -to  them 
until  their  middle  or  later  age. 

But  however  the  case  may  be,  varieties  of  organization  have 
incontestably  an  influence  on  the  specific  moral  aptitudes,  and 
are,  as  I  before  said,  the  leading  principle  of  the  manners  and 
habits.  Some  literary  men  are  lugubrious,  morose,  or,  as  the 
term  is,  eccentric ;  while  others  are  affable,  polished  to  a  de¬ 
gree,  gay,  and  communicative.  Some  there  are  who  attach 
themselves  to  things  that  are  positive  in  character,  to  stern 
realities,  who  descend  to  that  minute  economy  and  to  that 
search  after  the  greatest  possible  good  which  facilitates  the 
happiness  of  themselves  and  of  their  species.  Others  there  are 
who  only  view  the  poetical  side  of  life  and  abandon  themselves 
to  the  swayings  of  an  imagination  that  cradles  and  amuses 
them.  One  is  bold  and  enterprising ;  again,  another  exhibits 
a  concentrated  yet  retiring  ardour,  and  an  unlucky  aptitude 
for  falling  into  innumerable  errors  of  conduct,  the  result  of  an 
improper  appreciation  of  men,  of  things,  and  of  relative  posi¬ 
tions.  And  though  all  this  may  be  observable  in  the  common 
ranks  of  society,  in  the  present  instant  it  stands  out.  in  relief ; 
it  is  the  vivid  light  emanating  from  a  lofty  intellect,  compared 
with  the  pallid  ray  that  is  common  to  everyday  minds. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  is,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  and  fine  organization  of  the 
nervous  system,  is  the  liability  to  change  in  the  impressions 
and  thoughts  from  the  slightest  modification  of  any  function, 
or  the  minutest  organic  alteration.  Such  instantaneous  and 
fugitive  changes,  which  are  the  result  of  the  normal  or  morbid 
vital  action,  yet  have  an  influence  on  the  mind  by  hidden,  in* 
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stinctive,  yet  real  perceptions.  Many  a  pen  that  is  figura¬ 
tively  said  to  be  dipped  in  gall,  actually  owes  its  bitterness  to 
a  disordered  bile  ;  and  the  same  pen  would  be  dipped  in  cream 
were  short  abstinence  practised  and  a  dose  of  blue  pill  swal¬ 
lowed.  Assuredly  there  are  days — if  we  pay  close  attention 
to  it — of  mildness  and  pitifulness,  when  the  heart  inclines  only 
to  pardon  :  and  as  certainly  there  are  days  of  anger  and  ill- 
temper,  when  no  punishment  appears  sufficient  for  an  offence, 
no  pardon  possible.  Few,  I  think,  will  be  inclined  to  deny 
that  when  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  firm  health,  and  when 
the  equilibrium  of  the  powers  is  maintained,  that  there  is  then 
more  equanimity,  less  discordance  between  ourselves  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  nature  and  society,  more  coolness,  more 
philosophical  impassibility,  and  a  greater  disposition  to  optim¬ 
ism — to  believe,  as  Candide  says,  “  all  for  the  best  in  this 
best  possible  of  worlds.” 

Meantime,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  data  we  pos¬ 
sess  concerning  the  varied  mental  tendencies  and  develop¬ 
ments,  as  connected  with  a  certain  physical  organization,  are, 
up  to  the  present  date,  purely  general.  If  we  would  strive  to 
be  more  precise,  if  we  endeavour  to  dive  into  the  secret  of  indi¬ 
vidual  specialities  and  point  out  why  one  man  differs  from 
another  in  genius,  in  talents,  and  in  particular  aptitudes,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  as  yet  unable  to  weave  an  explanation, 
either  in  anatomy  or  physiology.  That  an  organic  condition 
exists  which  makes  a  man  what  he  is,  and  perhaps  also  his 
destiny  what  it  shall  be,  I  think  admits  of  no  question.  But 
where  and  how  we  are  to  look  for  and  discover  that  condition, 
— by  what  means  we  are  to  unravel  the  Dedalian  complication 
of  our  organization, — how  we  are  to  appreciate  the  intimate 
modifications  whereby  the  causes  and  phenomena  are  made  to 
vary, — are  points  where  the  science  of  facts  is  lost  to  our 
view  and  the  wide  field  of  hypothesis  opens  upon  us. 

You  who  have  heard  the  doctrines  of  Gall  propounded  from 
this  chair,  by  able  and  learned  apostles,  will  perhaps  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  I  do  not  apply  to  them  for  the  explanation  of  the 
varied  characteristics  of  genius  which  have  been  enumerated 
in  these  lectures.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  reject  in  toto  the  as- 
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sistance  to  be  drawn  from,  and  little  power  have  I,  even  had 
I  the  desire,  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  that  great  physiolo¬ 
gist  and  original  thinker.  On  the  contrary,  I  maintain,  as  a 
general  proposition,  that  the  phrenological  doctrine  is  based 
on  truth.  I  believe  that  Gall  is  the  first  man  who  has  set  us 
in  the  true  way  of  studying  the  function  of  the  brain,  and  of 
ascertaining  the  physical  cause  of  some ,  and  it  may  be,  even¬ 
tually,  of  all,  the  moral  qualities.  But  I  moreover  maintain,  that 
those  are  not  the  most  sincere  friends  of  the  doctrine  who  as¬ 
sert  its  present  infallibility- — who  affirm  its  present  perfection 
— who  hold  that  it  already  suffices  for  the  unravelling  of  all 
the  meanderings  of  the  human  heart,  and  accounting  for  the 
plasticity  of  the  human  intellect.  For  there  are  men  whose 
genius  appears  to  be  universal,  who  seem  as  if  they  had  only 
to  will  it  and  their  intellect  is  stretched  to  any  point,  and  bent 
upon  any  subject.  Leibnitz  was  a  metaphysician,  a  jurist, 
historian,  theologian,  poet,  mathematician,  physician,  antiqua¬ 
rian,  and  philologist ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  external  con- 
.  figuration  of  his  skull  would  have  allowed  us  to  prophesy  the 
powers  requisite  for  all  these  sciences.  So  also  of  Cuvier.  He 
was  an  anatomist  of  the  first  order,  a  great  and  profound  na¬ 
turalist,  a  chemist,  physician,  metaphysician,  no  despicable 
lawyer,  a  man  of  refined  literary  taste,  an  excellent  draughts¬ 
man,  engraver,  &c. — in  short,  there  is  scarcely  a  science  or  art 
which  he  did  not  successfully  cultivate.  Six  great  works, 
ninety-one  memoirs  on  the  most  varied  subjects,  forty  eloquent 
eulogiums  on  his  fellow-labourers  who  had  ceased  from  their 
labours,  fourteen  elaborate  reports  on  divers  scientific  subjects, 
besides  a  host  of  notices  and  reflections,  to  be  found  in  different 
periodicals  of  his  day,  testify  to  the  immense  span  and  the 
vast  diversity  of  his  knowledge.  And  shall  we  find  a  protu¬ 
berance  in  his  stupendous  brain  for  each  of  the  sciences  in 
which  he  excelled  ?— -I  think  not :  nor  did  he  himself.  Wit¬ 
ness  his  report  on  Gall’s  doctrine,  read  to  the  French  Institute 
in  1808. 

I  am  not,  however,  going  to  discuss,  in  this  place,  all  the 
hiatus  that  remain  to  be  filled  up  before  phrenology  can  be 
said  to  have  reached  the  infallible  position  which  many  of  its 
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advocates  assure  us  it  has  already  attained.  Suffice  it  to 
state,  that  we  have  yet  to  shew  on  what  the  instinctive  move¬ 
ments  of  animals  without  a  brain  depend  ;  that  we  have  yet 
to  explain  that  mysterious  psychological  phenomenon,  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  ideas,  and  that  converging  point  of  all  the  mental 
perceptions  which  the  French  term  the  “  moi”  or  “  sense  of 
identity,”  as  we  may  express  it  in  English  ;  that  we  have  yet 
to  fix,  with  some  rationality,  the  number  of  the  phrenological 
organs,  which  at  present  are  made  by  some  to  amount  to 
twenty-four,  by  others  to  thirty-five,  and  by  others  to  sixty  ; 
that  we  have  yet  to  answer  the  question  how  it  happens  that 
some  men,  with  a  cerebral  protuberance,  do  not  discover  the 
tendency  of  which  it  is  the  index  until  late  in  life;  or  that  in 
others  that  tendency  is  for  a  time  lost,  and  again  appears,  as 
it  happened  to  D’Alembert  with  regard  to  mathematics;  or 
that  in  others,  again,  a  total  change  of  tastes  and  affections 
suddenly  and  irrevocably  takes  place. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  points  can  be  cleared  up  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  brain  alone  ;  and  I  think  that  the  great  error  of  the 
phrenological  doctrine  is  its  exclusiveness  with  regard  to  that 
organ,  its  placing  out  of  view  the  other  parts  of  the  organism. 
It  makes  no  account  of  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves ;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  influences  exercised  in  so  marked  a  man¬ 
ner  by  the  organs  that  are  contained  in  the  other  cavities  of 
the  body, — as  for  instance,  by  the  heart  and  stomach  ;  nor 
does  it  lay  any  stress  on  that  universal  consensus  of  the  entire 
body,  whereby  it  is  shewn  that  no  one  part  of  it  lives  and  has 
its  being  without  the  assistance  of  the  others.  Let  us  not 
forget,  also,  the  overwhelming  power  of  circumstance,  which, 
spite  of  the  predominant  protuberance,  may  and  has  made  men 
its  slave.  Gall  himself  says,  in  his  work  on  “  The  Origin  of  the 
Moral  Qualities  and  the  Intellectual  Faculties,”  (vol.  i.p.  249,) 
—  “  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  many  of  the  most  important 
events  of  his  life,  man  is  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  a  destiny 
which  sometimes  fixes  him  to  a  rock  like  an  inert  shell,  and  at 
others  raises  him  into  a  whirlwind  like  the  dust which  should 
not  be  the  case,  were  the  primary  and  predominant  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  small  portion  of  his  brain  the  rule  of  his  moral  ten- 
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dency  and  action.  Had  not  the  order  of  the  king  prevented 
the  embarkation  of  Cromwell  for  America,  where  would  have 
been  the  splendid  military  talents  which  he  afterwards  dis¬ 
played,  though  not  until  his  forty-second  year  ?  In  how  many 
brains,  that  were  otherwise  occupied,  did  not  the  events  of  the 
first  French  revolution  light  up  that  military  genius  which 
was  destined  to  overcome  prostrate  Europe  ?  It  has  been 
more  than  once  remarked,  that  but  for  those  events  Napoleon’s 
destiny  had  been  that  of  a  peaceful  geometrician,  instead  of 
an  imperial  conqueror,  whose  iron  heel  resounded  in  the 
palaces  of  every  continental  despot.  The  same  events  made 
Mirabeau  the  people’s  tribune  whom  a  contrary  current  would 
have  made  a  tyrant — perhaps  even  a  tyrant’s  tool. 

Again,  therefore,  I  beg  you  to  understand,  that  if  I  refrain 
from  applying  the  phrenological  doctrine  to  the  explanation  of 
the  moral  attributes  of  genius,  it  is  because  I  hold  that  doc¬ 
trine  to  be  as  yet  in  its  infancy — because  I  am  of  opinion  that 
considerations  remain  to  be  attached  to  it  that  are  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  allowed  to  enter,  and,  without  which,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
speedily  rid  itself  of  its  infantile  state ;  and  not  because  I 
would  countenance,  or  take  a  part  in,  the  pitiful  jokes,  and 
puerile  prejudices,  that  have  so  lavishly  been  cast  upon,  and 
so  ignorantly  maintained  against,  that  important  innovation  in 
the  mode  of  studying  the  human  mind  and  propensities.  That, 
with  some  modifications,  it  will  eventually  triumph  I  cannot 
doubt ;  and  that  the  empty  clamour,  or  vain  sneer,  will  fail  to 
retard  such  triumph,  I  should  hope  is  equally  beyond  question. 
Meantime,  as  it  does  not  go  far  enough  for  my  purpose — as  its 
details  are  insufficient  to  answer  to  the  varied  and  opposite  qua¬ 
lities  of  mind  which  I  have  shewn  to  exist  in  one  and  the 
same  individual  of  great  intellect,  I  prefer  to  attach  myself  to 
the  general  facts,  and  state,  first,  that  a  vast  intellect,  originat¬ 
ing  in  a  happy  organization,  takes  a  direction  that  is  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  eventuality  of  circumstances,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  rejecting  certain  inborn  propensities  and  aptitudes,  of  the 
seats  and  causes  of  which  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  certified  ; 
secondly,  that  the  leading  characteristics  of  great  intellect, 
which  comprehend  the  powerful  capacities  of  feeling,  under- 
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standing,  and  expression,  are  connected  with  a  perfect,  active, 
and  energetic  nervous  system  ;  and  thirdly ,  that  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  this  last-named  system  may  exist  coetaneously  with 
that  of  some  one  other  system — the  circulating  system,  for 
instance — and  in  proportions  that  are  infinitely  various,  and 
relative  to  the  different  degrees  of  organic  energy. 

In  this  manner,  while  I  pretend  to  give  no  detailed  coinci¬ 
dence  between  the  intellect  and  the  brain,  I  still  retain  the  ge¬ 
neral  fact  of  that  coincidence.  For  one  of  the  philosophical 
truths  which  the  dissecting-knife  unveils,  is,  that  between  the 
moral  and  intellectual  phenomena,  and  the  shape,  circum¬ 
ference,  structure,  consistence,  and  extended  surface  of  the 
contents  of  the  skull,  there  is  a  decided  correspondence.  This 
truth  comprehends  certain  general  data,  which  may  be  stated 
as  follows: — - 

First. — The  brain,  or  the  apparatus  contained  in  the  skull,  is 
the  instrument  of  thought.  This  holds  good,  whether  we  look 
upon  it  as  the  instrument  of  some  primary  power,  or,  material¬ 
izing  the  divine  portions  of  ourselves,  we  regard  it  as  the  cause 
the  act  itself  produces ;  or,  lastly,  whether  we  consider  the 
intellect  as  a  series  of  effects  from  the  action  of  common 
causes  upon  the  brain. 

Second. — The  encephalic  nervous  apparatus  is  both  active 
and  passive.  This  means  to  say,  that  the  specific  end  of  the 
brain  is,  not  only  to  receive  impressions  and  sensations,  nor  even 
to  retain  them,  but  to  react  upon,  elaborate,  and  modify  them, 
and  then  to  send  them  forth  again  in  their  modified  form. 
The  same  thing  is  expressed  by  the  old  terms  of  the  “  passive 
and  the  active  intellect as  also  by  “  the  primary  perceptions’* 
and  “  reflected  ideas”  of  the  great  Locke. 

Third . — The  varieties  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  brain 
correspond  with  the  different  degrees  of  intellectual  capacity. 
Here  is  one  of  the  undoubted  truths  of  phrenological  science, 
as  far  as  the  form  is  concerned.  And  as  regards  the  structure , 
^he  science  of  disease  has  rendered  it  equally  certain  that  the 
mtellect  is  in  strict  correlation  with  it.  In  the  infantile  body, 
the  mind  is  infantile,  and  this  at  like  phases  of  infancy.  Too 
great  consistence  or  diflluence  of  the  brain  substance  are  ever 
found  allied  with  feeble,  energetic,  or  incoherent  mental  per= 
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ceptions.  Slight  compression  or  simple  concussion  of  the 
brain,  the  action  of  various  stimulants — as  spirits  or  opium — 
which  cause  the  accumulation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
in  its  substance,  and  therefore  so  far  disarrange  its  structural 
normality,  are  additional  proofs  of  the  same  fact. 

Fourth. — Man  has  the  largest  skull  and  the  shortest  face  of 
all  animals.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  too  insignificant 
to  weigh  against  it.  The  cranium  of  a  sound  man  should  be 
from  19  to  21  inches  in  circumference;  that  of  an  idiot  is  only 
from  16  to  18.  As  we  descend  the  animal  scale,  we  find  the 
arch  of  the  forehead  more  and  more  driven  down,  the  nose 
elongated,  the  brain  thrown  back,  and  the  intellect  diminished 
in  exact  proportion.  Upon  these  differences,  Camper’s  well- 
known  experiments  on  the  facial  angle  are  founded.  Lavater 
established  twenty-four  gradations  of  the  face  and  cranium 
from  the  frog  up  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  Blumenbach,  too, 
has  divided  man  into  varieties  according  to  the  same  differences, 
regarding  the  Hottentots,  after  this  rule,  as  the  intermediate 
point  between  the  genus  homo  and  the  genus  orang. 

Fifth. — The  sphere  of  the  brain  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  de¬ 
termine  the  sphere  of  the  intelligence.  The  former  data  are 
the  preliminaries  to  this.  An  angular  conformation  of  the 
skull,  a  decided  capaciousness  of  it,  a  great  elevation  of  the 
sinciput ,  a  considerable  distance  from  one  parietal  protuberance 
to  the  other,  and  thin  bones  of  the  skull,  all  indicate  a  supe¬ 
rior  extent  of  mental  power.  In  the  majority  of  idiots,  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain — 
corresponding  to  the  forehead — is  at  least  double  the  height; 
whereas,  in  many  great  thinkers,  they  are  almost  semi-spheri¬ 
cal.  Though  no  phrenologists,  the  Greeks  were  well  aware  of 
the  proposition  now  under  consideration  ;  whenever  the  majesty 
of  mind  was  to  be  expressed,  the  forehead  was  made  most 
ample  in  its  height  and  breadth ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  statues 
of  Jupiter,  its  proportions  are  exaggerated  to  the  verge  of  de¬ 
formity.  Homer’s  gods  and  heroes  are  all  made  to  bear  the 
same  physical  evidence  of  mind,  while  we  are  told  that  Ther- 
sites  had  a  deformed  head. 

Sixth. — The  perfection  of  the  brain’s  structure  should  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  size  of  the  organ.  This  is  just  as  certain  as  that 
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a  stomach  may  be  exceedingly  capacious  yet  perform  its  diges¬ 
tive  function  badly.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  usual  intimate  structure  of  the  brain  to  say,  with  cer¬ 
titude,  what  constitutes  the  happier  degree  of  it.  But  that 
such  a  degree  exists  is  shewn  by  the  fact,  that  of  two  indivi¬ 
duals  having  the  same  measurement  of  head,  one  shall  be 
little  better  than  a  fool,  and  the  other  a  man  of  great  parts  ; 
or  even  a  large  head  shall  be  deficient  in  the  thought  possessed 
by  a  smaller  one  ;  neither  of  which  are  unfrequent  in  occur¬ 
rence.  There  are  two  modes  of  ascertaining  the  moral  power 
by  the  physical  energy  ;  one  is  the  marked  development  of  the 
encephalon,  which  supposes  an  exceedingly  active  organ ;  the 
other  is  the  comparative  extent  and  multiplication  of  the 
brain’s  surfaces,  by  means  of  furrows,  the  arrangement  of 
which  may  be  likened  to  the  windings,  furrows,  or  convolu¬ 
tions  observed  in  the  red  flower  called  “  cock’s-comb.”  The 
number  and  depth  of  these  winding  furrows  of  the  brain-sub¬ 
stance  are  found  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  power  and 
extent  of  the  mental  capacity  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
though  protuberances  may  be  verified  during  life,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  furrows  cannot.  The  furrows  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist  at  all  in  the  lower  animals,  and  are  very  shallow 
and  few  in  idiots  ;  so  that  when  an  individual  is  figuratively 
said  to  be  shallow,  he  may,  with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  be  said 
to  be  literally  and  physically  so. 

Such,  then,  are  the  leading  data  which  accurate  observation 
has  hitherto  afforded -with  reference  to  the  predominating 
mental  organ,  and  which  anatomical  researches,  physiological 
experiments,  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  the  facts  of  com¬ 
parative  anatomy,  in  every  way  support.  Doubtlessly,  the 
precise  and  comparative  examination  of  the  heads  of  celebrated 
men  would  have  thrown,  and  in  future  times  will  throw,  fresh 
light  upon  this  all-interesting  topic.  Hitherto,  however,  such 
an  examination  has  been  but  little  attended  to,  and  when 
attempted,  has  been  made  with  but  slight  method  or  with 
partial  views  ;  for  previous  to  the  development  of  Gall’s  doc¬ 
trines,  physiologists  and  physicians  were  not  quite  sure  what 
they  were  looking  for  when  inspecting  a  brain  ;  and  since  the 
advent  of  that  doctrine,  the  skull  has  been  rather  looked  to 
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than  the  brain  ;  or,  if  the  latter  was  scrutinized,  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  internal  corresponded  with 
the  external  protuberances.  The  learned  Professor  Tiedemann, 
of  Heidelberg,  whose  work  on  Comparative  Physiology  I  had 
the  honour  of  introducing  into  our  language,  has  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  an  extensive  inquiry  of  this  kind,  with  a 
view,  I  beg  to  inform  the  phrenologists,  of  testing  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  their  creed.  In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him 
last  autumn,  he  told  me,  that  his  aim  was  to  procure  as  many 
brains  and  skulls  as  possible,  of  all  the  varieties  of  mankind  ; 
to  measure  the  skull  in  all  its  directions,  and  in  its  thickness ;  to 
do  the  same  by  the  brain  ;  to  take  the  external  surface  of  the 
brain  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  skull ;  to  make  a  chemical 
analysis  of  both  ;  and  from  these  extensive  researches  and  com¬ 
parisons  to  draw  his  conclusions — conclusions  which,  as  coming 
from  so  justly  distinguished  a  philosopher,  we  may  be  assured 
will  be  sound. # 

After  what  I  have  stated  with  reference  to  phrenology  in 
the  question  before  us,  I  might  now  close  the  subject  of  the 
brain  development.  As  a  matter  of  passing  curiosity,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  brought  together  short  sketches  of  the  observations 
that  have  been  made  on  the  general  aspect  of  a  few  men  of 
renowned  genius,  leaving  the  geographical  arrangement  to  be 
explained  by  more  acute  phrenologists  than  myself. 

Head  of  Pascal . — This  great  man  died  in  1662,  in  his 
thirty-ninth  year.  At  that  time  neither  pathological  anatomy 
nor  the  connexions  between  the  brain  and  skull  were  objects 
of  study.  Accordingly,  we  have  only  recorded  that,  on  open¬ 
ing  his  skull,  the  bystanders  were  astonished  at  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  brain  substance,  that  the  entire  brain  was  of  a  more 
than  ordinary  consistence,  and  even  hard,  and  the  left  lobe  of 
it  was  considerably  disorganized :  which  latter  circumstance 
caused  it  to  be  said  at  the  time,  that  Pascal  was  a  great  man 


*  Speaking  of  the  chemical  examination  of  the  brain,  I  may  mention  that 
a  noted  French  chemist,  M.  Couerbe,  has  lately  ascertained,  by  repeated  ex¬ 
amination,  that  the  brain  substance  of  men  of  powerful  intellect  contains  more 
phosphorus  than  that  of  inferior  intellects  and  of  idiots.  This  may  appear 
ludicrous  to  some,  but  if  it  be  incorrect,  it  will  soon  be  detected  ;  besides 
which,  every  assertion  leads  to  inquiry — the  very  soul  of  science. 
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on  one  side  of  his  head  and  a  fool  on  the  other,™ wisdom  and 
folly  each  having  its  dwelling  place.  And  perhaps  the  actions 
and  writings  of  this  “fou  sublime”  as  Voltaire  called  him,  in 
some  way  justified  the  idea. 

Head  of  Voltaire ,  who  died  1778,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 
— The  skull  was  rather  small  in  appearance.  In  the  report 
made  of  the  inspection  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  two  things 
were  more  especially  remarked  upon — the  extreme  thinness  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull,  notwithstanding  its  advanced  age,  and 
the  enormous  development  of  its  contents.  The  brain  was 
not  dissected,  being  taken  out  in  its  entire  state  for  the  purpose 
of  being  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine.  Long  afterwards  a  piece 
of  the  brain  was  placed  in  contact  with  a  lighted  candle,  and 
burnt  with  a  vivid  flame,  and^a  quantity  of  brilliant  sparks, — 
a  matter,  as  you  may  suppose,  of  mere  curiosity,— the  cherished 
physical  emblem  of  the  mind’s  past  metaphysical  brilliancy! 

Head  of  Jeqn  Jacques  Rousseau ,  who  died  in  1778,  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year. — Bernadin  de  Saint  Pierre  and  others  tell  us 
that  Rousseau’s  head  was  immense  in  size,  and  that  his  fore¬ 
head  was  protuberant  and  high.  Two  surgeons,  Bouret  and 
Chenu,  opened  it  in  the  presence  of  the  philosopher’s  physician 
and  latest  friend,  Lebegue  de  Presle.  They  say  that  they 
found  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  brain,  except  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluid  which  filled  the  ventricles.  This  gives  some  idea 
of  the  loose  manner  in  which  this  organ  was  examined  in  those 
days. 

Head  of  Madame  de  Stael ,  who  died  in  1817,  in  her  fifty- 
first  year.— All  who  witnessed  the  inspection  were  astonished 
at  the  enormous  quantity  of  cerebral  matter  contained  in  the 
skull,  and  at  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  latter. 

Head  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  died  in  1821,  in  his 
fifty-second  year. — About  the  magnificent  contour  of  this  head 
there  can  be  little  dispute.  All  who  beheld  Napoleon  might 
remark,  in  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo— 

“  Ce  front  prodigieux,  ce  crane  fait  au  moule 
Du  globe  imperial/'* 

*  Which  we  may  read  thus  : — 

That  head  superb  and  forehead  vast, 

In  the  world’s  empire  proudly  cast. 
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Indeed,  the  forehead  of  this  great  H^^|wJiereJ  g£mus  and 
power  seemed  to  have  a  fitting  locality,  wal  m  itself  a  sufficient 
physiognomy.  By  some  strange  neglect  or  narrow  feeling, 
Napoleon’s  head  was  not  opened ;  it  was,  however,  externally 
measured,  and,  according  to  Antomarchi,  the  circumference 
was  twenty  inches  and  one-tenth :  the  forehead  was  high,  the 
temples  slightly  depressed,  and  the  whole  anterior  regions  of 
the  skull  strongly  developed .  and  very  protuberant ;  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  a  vast  quantity  of  brain  was 
within.  But  though  the  whole  anterior  skull,  the  forehead, 
the  eyes,  and  the  nose,  were  beautifully  moulded,  the  lower  por¬ 
tions  of  the  face  were  far  from  perfect.  It  is  said  that  when  a 
very  close  likeness  of  the  conqueror  of  Marengo  was  shewn  to 
Lavater,  after  a  long  examination,  he  exclaimed,  as  if  inspired 
— “  Le  haut  d’un  aigle ,  le  has  d’un  ligre” 

Head  of  Byron,  who  died  in  1824,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 
— This  was  in  every  way  a  happily  formed  head  :  the  brain 
was  in  great  excess,  weighing  upwards  of  four  pounds;  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  too,  were  exceedingly  thin,  and  what  is 
most  extraordinary,  they  were  almost  knitted  into  one  entire 
bone, — a  phenomenon  that  is  scarcely  ever  observed  until  ad¬ 
vanced  age. 


Head  of  Gall,  who  died  in  1828,  in  his  seventy-first  year. — - 
The  skull  was  large :  the  bones  rather  thin  than  otherwise. 
The  bloodvessels  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  slightly 
injected ;  there  was  no  trace  of  ossified  arteries  in  any  portion 
of  it,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  age  of  the  individual. 
The  brain  was  well  developed,  and  weighed,  altogether,  two 
pounds,  ten  ounces,  seven  and  a  half  drachms.  In  substance 
it  was  firm  and  highly  consistent,  and  in  form  regular.  There 
was  some  trifling  changes  in  its  structure  at  different  points. 
No  inspection  of  the  internal  structure  of  it  was  made,  which 
appears  a  very  material  oversight. 

Head  of  Cuvier,  who  died  in  1832,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
—What  was  subsequently  found  might  have  been  previously 
asserted,  with  regard  to  the  vast  cerebral  development  of  this 
head.  The  weight  of  the  brain  was  three  pounds,  ten  ounces, 
six  and  a  half  drachms  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  ftiajor 
part  of  this  weight  was  attributable  to  the  enormous  develop 
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meat  of  the  anterior  lobes,  where  the  intellectual  qualities  are 
said  to  reside.  The  cerebral  surface  was  also  of  great  extent, 
being  rendered  so  by  the  multifarious  and  deep  furrows  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded. 

These  instances  will  appear,  I  am  aware,  exceedingly 
meagre  to  the  practised  phrenologist ;  but  they  answer  my 
purpose,  and  in  some  degree  bear  out  my  former  data  as  to 
the  connexion  of  intellect  with  brain.  Still,  as  I  said  before, 
it  remains  to  learn  the  intimate,  molecular  working  of  the 
organ,  to  investigate  the  normal  type  of  the  cerebral  action,  to 
study  still  more  profoundly  the  connexions  between  forms  of 
brain  and  capacities  of  riiind.  If  an  Egyptian  darkness  nowr 
hangs  over  these  interesting  points  of  physiological  science, 
let  it  be  remembered  how  late  is  the  period  since  the  methodi¬ 
cal  and  persevering  study  of  the  brain  was  entered  upon :  let 
it  also  be  recollected  how  strong  and  many  prejudices  have 
obstructed,  and  for  a  time  will  continue  to  obstruct,  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  that  study.  Wherefore,  it  has  been  asked,  give  the 
mind  a  material  source  ?  Wherefore  animalize  genius  ?  To 
which  it  might  be  answered,  wherefore  deny  facts,  and  the 
truth,  which  is  the  result  of  facts  ?  If  mind  is  connected 
with  matter,  it  has  been  so  connected  by  the  Great  Author  of 
time  and  of  worlds,  for  His  own  ends ;  and  well  was  it  said  by 
Van  Helmont,  that  the  laws  of  the  organization  are  u  the  order 
of  the  Almighty.”  In  vain  are  the  consequences  of  a  belief  in 
such  connexion  held  out  in  terrorem;  except  in  cases  of  in¬ 
sanity  and  disease,  the  instrument,  the  brain,  is  always  subject 
to  the  regulator  power  of  the  mind, — the  organ  always  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  despot  influence  of  the  concentrated  volition. 
To  these  principles  we  must  adhere  until  the  period  arrive 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  conceive  of  intellect  without  the 
cerebral  physical  requisite  and  substratum,  of  mind  without 
matter,  of  purely  metaphysical  thought  unfettered  by  organic 
forms,  unlimited  by  space  and  time. 


THE  END, 


T.  C.  Savill,  Printer,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  Charing  Cross 

v. 


